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| A MAN who lives within easy reach of 
two good packs of foxhounds, and in a 
fair hunting country on the very edge of 
}| the shires, can hardly mope, albeit he may 
feel that, in a general way, his heart is 
broken. Thus it was with Edgar Turchill, 
|! who hunted four days a week, and came 
{| to South Hill on the off-days to suffer and 
enjoy all those hot fits and cold fits, those 
desperate delights plucked from the jaws 
{| of pain, which a man feels when he adores 
a girl who does not care a straw for him. 
| He had been rejected, even with con- 
| tumely, as it seemed to him ; yet so dearly 
did he delight in Daphne’s society, that, if 
i he were destined never to win her for his 
own, the next best blessing he asked from 
Fate was to be allowed to dangle about 
| her for ever—to fetch and carry, to be 
}} snubbed, and laughed at, and patronised, 
as it pleased her wilful humour. 

The autumn and early winter were 
mild—a capital season for hunting. 

“What selfish creatures you hunting 
men are,” cried Daphne one morning, 
looking gloomily out at the gloomy 
November day; “so long as you can 
go galloping over the muggy fields after 
innocent foxes, you don’t care how dreary 
the world is for other people. We want a 
hard frost, for then we might have some 
skating on the pond. I wish the Avon 
would freeze, so that we could skate to 
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Tewkesbury.” 
“‘T daresay we shall have plenty of hard 
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I mildly suggested that I thought you 
wouldn’t mind lending me a horse——” 


she’s so clever you’d have nothing to do 
but sit upon her.” 


“Exactly. It would be a foretaste of 
paradise. But at my hinting such a pos- 


sibility my father gave me a look that 
almost annihilated me.” 

“You may be more independently situ- 
ated next season,” suggested Mr. Goring, 
looking up from the billiard-table, where 
he was amusing himself with a few random 
strokes while Madoline was putting on her 
jacket and hat for a rustic ramble. ‘“ You 
may have your own stable, perhaps, and a 
nice sporting husband to look after it for 
you.” 

Daphne reddened angrily at the sugges- 
tion ; while poor Edgar put on his sheepish 
look, and took refuge at the billiard-table. 


Empress ?” asked Gerald carelessly. 

“T don’t know. It’s such dreary work 
prowling about a wintry landscape. I 
think I shall stay at home and read.” 

“You'd better come,” pleaded Edgar, 


feeling that he would not be allowed the |, 


perilous bliss of a téte-a-téte afternoon with 


her, and that, if such bliss were permissible, ' 


the pleasure would be mixed with too deep 
a pain. Out in the fields and lanes, with 
Goring and Madoline, he might enjoy her 
society. 
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“Mind |” cried Edgar. “That little mare { 
of mine would carry you to perfection; and j 


“Are you coming out for a walk, jf, 
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| |weather in January,” said Edgar apolo- 
ASPHODEL. getically. It was one of his off-days, and 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ VIXEN,” ‘LADY AUDLEY’S he had ridden over to South Hill directly ‘ 
SECRET,” ETO. | after luncheon. “You ought to hunt, 

armreses: | Daphne.” . 

CHAPTER XVIII. “LOVE WOL NOT BE “Of course 1 ought; but Sir Vernon jf 
CONSTREINED BY MAISTRIE.” | does not see it in the same light. When 
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She half consented to go, and then, dis- 
covering that Madoline was going to make 
some calls, changed her mind. 

“T’ll go to my room and finish my third 
volume,” she said. 

“ What a misanthrope you are, Daphne ; 
a female Timon. I think I shall call you 
Timonia henceforward,” retorted Gerald. 

“When it is a question of making cere- 
monious afternoon visits, I rather hate my 
fellow-creatures. The nicest people one 
knows are not half so nice as the figments 
of fancy one meets in a book; and if the 
book-person waxes stupid, we can shut him 
up ; which one can’t do to a living friend.” 

So Daphne wished Mr. Turchill good- 
day, and went off to her own den—the 
pretty chintz-draperied bedroom, with its 
frivolities and individualities in the way of 
furniture and ornament, and its privileged 
solitude. 

Edgar, feeling that he might be a nuisance 
to the other twoif he offered to accompany 
them, prepared to take his leave, yet with 
a lingering hope that Madoline would ask 
him to remain. 

Her kindness divined his wish, and she 
asked him to stay to dinner. 

“You're very kind,” he falteréd, having 
dined at South Hill once in the current 
week, and sorely afraid that he was degener- 
ating into a sponge, “ but I’ve got a fellow 
to see at Warwick ; I shall have to dine 
with him. But if you'll let me come back 
in the evening for a game of billiards.” 

“Let you? Why, Edgar, you know papa 
is always glad to see you.” 

“He is very good—only—lI’m afraid of 
becoming a nuisance. I can’t help hanging 
about the place.” 

“We are always pleased to have you 
here—all of us.” 

Edgar thanked her warmly. He had 
fallen into a dejected condition ; fancying 
himself of less account than the rest of 
men since Daphne had spurned him; a 
creature to be scorned and trampled under 
foot. Nor did Daphne’s easy kindness 
give him any comfort. She had resumed 
her tone of sisterly friendship. She seemed 
to forget that he had ever proposed to her. 
She was serenely unconscious that he was 
breaking his heart for her. Why could he 
not get himself killed, or desperately hurt 
in the hunting-field, so that she might be 
sorry for him? He was almost angry with 
his horses for being such clever jumpers, 
and never putting his neck in peril. A 
purl across a bullfinch ; a broken collar- 
bone might melt that obdurate heart. And 





a man may get through life very well 
with a damaged collar-bone. 

“Tm afraid the collar-bone wouldn’t be 
enough,” mused Edgar. “ It doesn’t sound 
romantic. A broken arm, worn in a sling, 
might be of some use.” 

He would gladly have suffered anything, 
hazarded anything to improve his chances, 
He tried to lure Daphne to Hawksyard 
again ; tempting her with the stables, the 
dogs, the poultry-yard ; but it was no use. 
She had always some excuse for declining 
his or his mother’s invitations. She would 
not even accompany Lina when she went 
to call upon Mrs. Turchill. She had an 
idea that Edgar was in the habit of offering 
his hand and heart to every young lady 
visitor. 

“He made such an utter idiot of himself 
the night we dined there,” she said to Lina. 
“T shall never again trust myself upon his 
patrimonial estate. On neutral ground I 
haven’t the least objection to him.” 

“Daphne, is it kind to speak of him 
like that; when you know that he was 
thoroughly in earnest.” 

“ He was thoroughly in earnest about you 
before. True love cannot change like that.” 

“Yet I believe that he is true, Daphne,” 
Lina answered seriously. 

Autumn slipped into winter. There was 
a light frost every night, and in the misty 
mornings the low meadows glittered whitely 
with a thin coating of rime, which vanished 
with those early mists. There was no 
weather cold enough to curdle the water in 
the shallow pond yonder by the plantation, 
or to stop Lord Willoughby’s hounds. 
Daphne sighed in vain for the delight of 
skating. 

Christmas at South Hill was not a period 
of exuberant mirth. Ever since his second 
wife’s death Sir Vernon Lawford had held 
himself as much aloof from county society 
as he conveniently could, without being 
considered either inhospitable or eccentric. 
There was a good deal done for the poor, 
in avery quiet way, by Madoline ; and the 
servants were allowed to enjoy themselves ; 
but of old-fashioned festivity there was 
none. Mr. and Mrs. Ferrers were asked 
to dine on Christmas Day. Aunt Rhoda 
suggested that they should be asked, and 
accepted the invitation in advance, in 
order, as she observed, that the bond of 
family union might be strengthened by 
genial intercourse upon that sacred anniver- 
sary. Gerald was of course to be at South 
Hill, where at all times he spent more of 
his waking hours than at Goring Abbey. 
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Edgar had spoken so dolefully of the dul- 
ness of a Christmas Day at Hawksyard, 
that Madoline had been moved by pity to 
suggest that Mrs. Turchill and her son 
might be invited to the family feast. 

“That will make it a party,” said Sir 
Vernon, when his daughter pleaded for 
this grace, “‘and I am not well enough to 
stand a party.” 

He was not well. Of that fact there 
could be no doubt. He had been given 
to hypochondriac fancies for the last five 
years, but there was a certain amount of 
fact underlying these fancies.. The effemi- 
nately white hand was growing more 
transparent; the capricious appetite was 
more difficult to tempt; the slow promenade 
on the garden terrace was growing slower ; 
the thin face was more drawn; the 
aquiline nose was sharper in outline. There 
was a chronic complaint of some obscure 
kind, vaguely described by a London 
specialist, and dimly understood by the 
family doctor, which must eventually 
shorten the baronet’s life; but his mind 
was so vigorous and unbending, his coun- 
tenance so stern, his manner so uncom- 
promising, that it was difficult to believe 
that Death had set his mark upon him. To 
his elder daughter alone he revealed the 
one tender feeling left in him—and that 
was his very real affection for herself: a 
love that was chastened and poetised by 
his reverent and regretful memory of her 
mother. 

“Dear father, it need not be a party 
because of the Turchills. Edgar is like one 
of ourselves, and Mrs. Turchill is so very 
quiet.” 

“‘ Ask them, Lina, ask them, if it will be 
any pleasure to you.” 

“T think it will please Edgar. He says 
Hawksyard is so dreary at Christmas.” 

“If people had noi set up a fictitious 
idea of Christmas gaiety, they would not 
complain of the season being dull,” said 
Sir Vernon somewhat impatiently. “That 
notion of unlimited junketing doesn’t come 
from any real religious feeling. Peace on 
earth and goodwill towards men doesn’t 
mean snapdragon and childish foolery. It 
is a silly myth of the Middle Ages, which 
sticks like a burr to the modern mind.” 

“It is a pleasant idea that kindred and 
old friends should meet at that sacred 
time,” argued Lina gently. 

“Yes, if kindred in a general way could 
meet without quarrelling. That there should 
be a good deal done for the poor at Christmas 
I can understand and approve. It is the 





central point of winter; and then there is 
the Divine association which beautifies every 
gift ; and that children should look forward 
to Christmas as an extra birthday in every 
nursery is a pretty fancy enough ; but that 
men and women of the world should fore- 
gather, and pretend to be fonder of one 
another on that day than at any other time, 
is too hollow a sham for my patience.” 

Madoline wrote a friendly invitation to 
Mrs. Turchill, and gave her note to Edgar 
to carry home that evening. 

“Tt’s awfully good of you,” he said rue- 
fully, when she told him the purport of her 
letter, “but I’m afraid it won’t answer. 
Mother stands on her dignity about Christ- 
mas Day; and I don’t think wild horses 
would drag her away from her own dining- 
room. I shall have to dine téte-a-téte with 
her, poor old dear ; and we shall sit staring 
at the oak-panelling, and pretending to 
enjoy the plum-pudding made according to 
the old lady’s own particular recipe handed 
down by her grandmother. There has been 
an agreeable sameness about our Christmas 
dinner for the last ten years. It is as 
solemn as a Druidical sacrifice. I could 
almost fancy that mother had been out in 
the woods at daybreak cutting the mistletoe 
with a golden sickle.” 

Edgar was correct in his idea of his 
mother’s reply. Mrs. Turchill wrote with 
much ceremony and politeness, that, de- 
lighted as she and her son would have 
been to accept so gratifying an invitation, 
she must on principle reluctantly decline it. 
She never had dined away from her own 
house on Christmas Day, and she never 
would. She considered it a day upon which 
families should gather round their own fire- 
sides, &c., &c., &c., and remained, with 
affectionate regards, &c. 

“‘ How can a family of two gather round 
a fireside ?” asked Edgar dolefully.: “The 
dear old mother writes rank nonsense.” 

“Don’t be downhearted, Turchill,” said 
Gerald. “Perhaps by Christmas twelve- 
month you may be a family of three; and 
the year after that a family of four; and 
the year after that, five. Who knows? 
Time brings all good things.” 

“T am just as grateful to you, Madoline, 
as if mother had accepted,” said Edgar, 
ignoring his friend’s speech, though he 
blushed at its meaning. ‘It will be in- 
effably dreary. If the old lady should go 
to bed extra early—she sometimes does on 
Christmas Day—I might ride over, just— 
just P 

“In time for a rattling good game of 
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billiards,” interjected Gerald. “ Lina and I 
are improving. You and Daphne needn’t 
give us more than twenty-five in fifty.” 

“T’ll have a horse ready saddled. Mother 
likes me to read some of the verses in the 
Christian Year to her after tea. I’m afraid 
I’m not a good reader, for Keble and I 
always send her to sleep.” 

“Be particularly monotonous on this 
occasion,” said Daphne, “and come over in 
time for a match.” 

“You wouldn’t be shocked if I came in 
as late as ten o'clock.” 

“T mean to sit up till two,” protested 
Daphne. ‘It is my first Christmas at 
home, since I was in the nursery. It must 
be a Shakespearian Christmas. We'll have 
a wassail-bowl: roasted apples bobbing 
about in warm negus, or something of that 
kind. I shall copy out some medieval 
recipes for Spicer. Come as late as you 
like, Edgar. Papa is sure to go to bed 
early. Christmas will have a soporific 
effect upon him, as well as upon Mrs. 
Turchill, no doubt ; and the Ferrers people 
will go when he retires; and we can 
have no end of fun in the billiard-room, 
where not a mortal can hear us.” 

“You seem to be providing for a night 
of riot—a regular orgy—something like 
Nero’s banquet on the Lake of Agrippa,” 
said Gerald, laughing at her earnestness. 

“Why should not one be merry for 
once in one’s life?” 

“Why not, indeed? Vogue la galére. 

** Forget me not, en vogant la galtre. 
There’s a line from an early English poet 
for you, my Shakespearian student.” 

Christmas Day was not joyless. Daphne, 
so fitful in her mirth, so sudden in her 
intervals of gloom—periods of depression 
which Sir Vernon, Aunt Rhoda, and 
Madoline’s confidential maid and umquhile 
nurse Mowser, stigmatised as sulks—was 
on this occasion all sunshine. 

“T have made up my mind to be happy,” 
she said at breakfast ; which meal she and 
Madoline were enjoying alone in the bright 
cheery room, the table gay with winter 
flowers and old silver, a wood fire burning 
merrily in the bright brass grate. “Even 
papa shall not freeze me. Last Christmas 
Day I was eating my heart at Asniéres, 
and envying that vulgar Dibb, whose 
people had had her sent home, and hoping 
savagely that she would be ever so sick 
in crossing the Channel. There I was in 
that dreary tawdry schoolroom, with half-a- 
dozen mahogany-coloured girls from Toulon, 
and Toulouse, and Carcassonne ; and now 





Iam at home and with you, and I mean 
to be happy. Discontent shall aot come 
near me to-day. And you will taste my 
wassail-bowl, won’t you, Lina?” 

“ Yes, dear, if it isn’t quite too nasty.” 

Lina had given her younger sister license 
for any kind of medizval experiments in 
conjunction with Mrs. Spicer; and there 
had been much consultation of authorities 
—Knight, and Timbs, and Washington 
Irving—and a good deal of messing in the 
spacious still-room, with a profligate con- 
sumption of lemons and sherry, and spices 
and russet-apples. With the dinner at 
which her father and the Rectory people 
were to assist, Daphne ventured no inter- 
ference; but she had planned a Shake- 
spearian refection in the billiard-room at 
midnight—if they could only get vid of 
Aunt Rhoda, whose sense of propriety was 
so strong that she might perhaps insist 
upon staying till the two young men had 
taken their departure. 

“T wish we could have old Spicer in to 
matronise the party,” said Daphne. “She 
looks lovely in her Sunday evening gown. 
She would sit smiling benevolently at us 
till she dropped asleep; instead of contem- 
plating us as if she thought the next stage 
of our existence would be a lunatic asylum, 
as Aunt Rhoda generally does when we are 
cheerful.” 

“Tm afraid you must put up with Aunt 
Rhoda to-night, Daphne. She has suggested 
that she and the rector should have the 
blue room, as the drive home might bring 
on his bronchitis.” 

“His bronchitis, indeed!” cried Daphne. 
“He appropriates the complaint as if nobody 
else had ever had it. So they are going to 
stay the night. Of all the cool proceedings 
I ever heard of that is about the coolest. 
And Aunt Rhoda is one of those people 
who are never sleepy. She will sit us 
out, however late we are. Never mind. 
The banquet will be all the more classical 
and complete. Aunt Rhoda will be the 
skeleton.” 

Daphne contrived to be happy all day, 
in spite of Mrs. Ferrers, who was particu- 
larly ungracious to her younger niece, while 
she was lavish of compliments and pretty 
speeches to the elder. The faithful slave 
Edgar was absent on duty—going to church 
twice with his mother; dining with her; 
devoted to her altogether, or as much as 
he could be with a heart that longed to be 
elsewhere. But Daphne hardly missed him. 
Gerald Goring was in high spirits, full of 
life and talk and fun, as if he too had made 
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up his mind that this great day in the 
Christian calendar should be a day of re- 
joicing for him. They all went to church 
together in the morning, and admired the 
decorations, which owed all their artistic 
beauty to Madoline’s taste, and were in a 
large measure the work of her own indus- 
trious fingers. They joined reverently in 
the service, and listened patiently to the 
rector’s sermon, in which he aired a few of 
those good old orthodox truisms which have 
been repeated time out of mind by rural 
incumbents upon Christmas mornings. 

After luncheon they all three went on a 
round of visits to Madoline’s cottagers— 
those special, old-established families to 
whose various needs, intellectual and phy- 
sical, she had ministered from her early 
girlhood, and who esteemed a Christmas 
visit from Miss Lawford as the highest 
honour and privilege of the year. It was 
pleasant to look in at the tidy little keeping 
rooms, where the dressers shone with a 
bright array of crockery, and the hearths 
were so neatly swept, and the pots and 
pans and brass candlesticks on the chimney- 
piece, and the little black-framed scriptural 
pictures, were all decorated with ivy and 
holly. Pleasant the air of dinner and dessert 
which pervaded every house. Daphne had 
a basket of toys for the children ; a basket 
which Gerald insisted upon carrying, look- 
ing into it every now and then, and affecting 
an intense curiosity as to the contents. The 
sky was dark, save for one lew red streak 
above the ragged edge of the wooded lane, 
when they went back to afternoon-tea: and 
what a comfortable change it was from the 
wintry world outside to Madoline’s flowery 
morning-room, heavy with the scent of 
hyacinths and Parma violets, and bright 
with blazing logs! The tea-table was drawn 
in front of the low fire, and the basket- 
chairs stood ready for the tea-drinkers. 

“JT was afraid Aunt Rhoda would be 
here to tea,” said Daphne, sinking into her 
favourite seat on the fender-stool, in the 
shadow of the draped mantel-piece. “Is it 
not delicious to have this firelight hour all 
to ourselves? I always feel that just this 
time—this changeful light—stands apart 
from the rest of our lives. Our thoughts 
and fancies are all different somehow. They 
seem to take the rosy colour of the fire: 
theyare dim, and dreamy, and full of change 
like the shadows on the wall. We are 
different. Just now I feel as if I had not 
a care,” 

_ “And have you many cares at other 
times ?” asked Gerald scoffingly. 





“A few.” 

“The fear that your ball-dress may not 
fit; that some clumsy fox-hunting partner 
may smash that ivory fan which Lina gave 
you yesterday.” 

“ Man is born to trouble as the sparks 
fly upward,” answered Daphne senten- 
tiously. ‘Do you think, because I live in 
a fine house, and have food and raiment 
found for me, that I do not know the 
meaning of care ?” 

“Well, I should fancy there is a long 
way between your comprehension of the 
word and that of a Whitechapel sempstress : 
a widow, with three small children to keep, 
and a lodging to pay, upon the produce of 
her needle.” 

“ Tt is the hour for telling ghost-stories,” 
exclaimed Daphne, kneeling at her sister’s 
side to receive her cup and saucer, and 
trifling daintily with the miniature Queen 
Anne tongs as she helped herself to sugar. 
“ Lina, tell us the story of this house. It 
ought to be haunted.” 

“T am thankful to say I have never 
heard of any ghosts,” answered Madoline. 
“Every house that has been lived in fifty 
years must have some sad memories ; but 
our dead do not come back to us, except 
in our dreams.” 

“Mr. Goring, I insist upon a ghost- 
story,” said Daphne. “ On this particular 
day—at this particular hour—in this 
delicious half-light, a story of some kind 
must be told.” 

“T delight in ghost-stories—good grim 
old German legends,” answered Gerald 
languidly, looking deliciously comfortable 
in the depths of an immense arm-chair, so 
low that it needed the dexterity of a gymnast 
to enable man or woman to get in or out 
of it gracefully—a downy-cushioned nest 
when one was there. ‘1 adore phantoms, 
and fiends, and the whole shopful; but I 
never could remember a story in my life.” 

“You must tell one to-night,” cried 
Daphne eagerly. ‘It need not be ghostly. 
A nice murder would do—a grisly murder. 
My blood begins to turn cold in advance.” 

“T am sorry to disappoint you,” said 
Gerald; “but although I have made a 
careful study of all the interesting murders 
of my age I could never distinctly remem- 
ber details. I should get hideously mixed 
if I tried to relate the circumstances of 
a famous crime. I should confound 
Rush with Palmer, the Mannings with 
Greenacre ; put the pistol into the hand 
that used the knife ; give the dagger to the 
man who used the bow]. Not to be done, 
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Daphne. Iamnoraconteur. You or Lina 
had better amuse me. One of you can teil 
me a story—something classical — John 
Gilpin, or the old woman with her pig.” 

“John Gilpin! a horridly cheerful sing- 
song ballad—and in such a fantastic dreamy 
light as this. I wonder you have not more 
sense of the fitness of things. Besides, it 
is your duty to amuse us. A story of some 
kind we must have, mustn’t we, Lina 
dearest.” 

“Tt would be very pleasant in this half- 
light,” answered Lina softly, quite happy, 
sitting silently between those two whom 
she loved so dearly, pleased especially at 
Daphne’s brightness and good-humour, and 
apparent friendly feeling for Gerald. 

* You hear,” exclaimed Daphne. 
liege lady commands you.” 

“A story,” mused Gerald in his laziest 
tone, with his head lying back on the 
cushions, and his eyes looking dreamily up 
at the ceiling, where the lights and shadows 
came and went fantastically. “A story, 
ghostly or murderous, tragical, comical, 
amorous, sentimental—well, suppose now 
I were to tell you a classical story, as old 
as the hills, or as the laurel-bushes in 
your garden, the story of your namesake 
Daphne.” 

“ Namesake,” echoed the girl, with her 
golden head resting against the arm of her 
sister’s chair, her eyes gravely contemplative 
of the fire. “Had I ever a namesake? 
Could there be another set of godfathers 
and godmothers in the world stupid 
enough, or hard-hearted enough, to give 
an unconscious innocent such a name as 
mine ?” 

‘The namesake I am thinking of lived 
before the days of godfathers and god- 
mothers,” answered Gerald, still looking 
up at the ceiling with a dreamy smile on 
his face; “she was the daughter of a 
river-god and a naiad, a wild, free-born, 
untameable creature, beautiful as a dream, 
variable as the’ winds that rippled the 
stream from which her father took his 
name. Wooers had sought her, but in 
vain. She loved the wood and the chase, 
all free and sylvan delights—the unfettered 
life of a virgin. She emulated the fame of 
Diana. She desired to live and die apart 
from the rude race of men—a woodland 
goddess among her maidens. Often her 
father said, ‘Daughter, thou owest me a 
son.’ Often her father said, ‘Child, thou 
owest me grandchildren.’ She, with blush- 
ing cheeks, hung on her father’s neck, and 
repulsed the torch of Hymen as if it were 
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a crime to love. ‘Let me, like Diana, live 
unwedded,’ she pleaded. ‘Grant me the 
same boon Jove gave his daughter.’ ‘Sweet 
one,’ said the father, ‘thy beauty forbids 
the destiny thy soul desires. Love will 
find thee out.’ The river-god was right. 
Love sought Daphne, and he came in a 
godlike form. Phcebus Apollo was the 
lover. Phoebus, the spirit of light, and 
music, and beauty. He saw her, and all 
his soul was on fire with love. The dupe 
of his own oracles, he hoped for victory. 
He saw Daphne’s hair floating carelessly 
upon the wind; the eyes, like shining 
stars; the sweet lips, which it was pain to 
see and not to kiss. But lighter than the 
wind the cruel nymph fled from him. In 
vain he called her, in vain he tried to stop 
her. ‘Stay, sweet one,’ he cried; ‘it is 
no enemy who pursues thee. So flies 
the lamb the wolf, the hind the lion, the 
trembling dove from the strong-winged 
eagle. But ’tis love bids me follow. Stay 
thy steps, suspend thy flight, and I will 
slacken my pursuit. Foolish one, thou 
knowest not whom thou flyest. No rude 
mountaineer or ungainly shepherd pursues 
thee, but a god whose law Delphos, 
Claros, and Tenedos obey; the son of high 
Jove himself; the deity who reveals the 
past, the present, and the future; who first 
wedded song to the stringed lyre. My 
arrows are deadly, but a deadlier shaft 
has pierced my heart.’ Thus and much 
more he pleaded, yet Daphne still fled 
from him, heedless of the briars that 
wounded her naked feet, the winds that 
lifted her flowing hair. The breathless 
god could no longer find words of entreaty. 
Maddened by love he followed in feverish 
haste; he gained on her; his breath 
touched her floating tresses. The inexor- 
able nymph felt her strength failing ; with 
outstretched arms, with beseeching eyes 
she appealed to the river: ‘Oh, father, if 
thy waves have power to save me, come to 
my aid! Oh, mother earth, open and fold 
me in thine arms, or by some sudden 
change destroy the beauty that subjects 
me to outrage.’ Scarcely was the prayer 
spoken when a heavy torpor crept over 
her limbs; the nymph’s lovely shoulders 
covered themselves with a smooth bark ; 
her hair changed to leaves; her arms to 
branches ; her feet, a moment before so 
agile, became rooted to the ground. Yet 
Phebus still loved. He felt beneath the 
bark of the tree the heart-beat of the 
nymph he adored ; he covered the senseless 
tree with his despairing kisses ; and then, 
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when he knew that the nymph was lost to 
him for ever, he cried: ‘If thou canst not 
be my wife, thou shalt be at least Apollo’s 
sacred tree. Laurel, thou shalt for ever 
wreathe my hair, my lyre, my quiver. 
Thou shalt crown Rome’s heroes; thy 
sacred branches shall shelter and guard 
the palace of her Cesars; and as the god, 
thy lover, shines with the lustre of eternal 
youth, so, too, shalt thou preserve thy 
beauty and freshness to the end of time.’” 

“‘ Poor Daphne,” sighed Lina. 

“Poor Apollo, I think,” said Gerald ; 
“he was the loser. What do you think 
of my story, Mistress Daphne ?” 

“T rather like my namesake,” answered 
Daphne deliberately. “She was thorough. 
When she pretended to mean a thing she 
really did mean it. There is a virtue in 
sincerity.” 

“‘ And obstinacy is a vice,” said Gerald. 
“7 consider the river-god’s daughter a pig- 
headed young person, whose natural cold- 
ness of heart predisposed her to transforma- 
tion into a vegetable. Apollo made too 
much of her.” 





A HARD-WALKING GEOLOGIST. 





To show what knowledge is attainable 
by a poor student of Nature, and how 
Science may be aided by a man of humble 
means, but richly gifted with the qualities 
of patience, pluck, and perseverance, some 
account was given a little while ago* of the 
life of Thomas Edward, a small shoemaker 
of Banff, and likewise a great naturalist. 

With a similar intention it is now pro- 
posed to speak of Robert Dick, who lived 
and died not long since in the little town of 
Thurso, on the coast of Caithness. There 
he was well known as a baker, who would 
never sell short weight; and he was less 
known there than elsewhere as an active 
and profound geologist and botanist. 

The lives of both these Scottish worthies 
have been written by Dr. Smiles; and their 
names may very worthily be heard in the 
Valhalla, where the heroes of hard work 
repose from their life’s labour, and the 
heroes of self-helpfulness find peace after 
their battles with poverty and hardship. 

At chance thinking of the matter, the 
northern coast of Scotland may appear not 
very promising for botanical pursuits, and 
certainly a working baker may not, at the 
first glance, be looked upon as likely to 
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devote his scanty leisure to the hammering 
of rocks. A man may reasonably wish for 
a mouthful of fresh air, after many hours of 
hard work at the kneading-trough, and of 
hot work at the oven; and he may sensibly 
desire to stretch his legs a bit by taking a 
brisk, breezy ramble on the beach, after 
being kept imprisoned in a close and stuffy 
bakehouse. But few men who have had a 
spell of night-work at that trade would 
care to take a breather of some sixty miles 
or more without once sitting down, even if 
they had the strength of wind and limb to 
do so. And fewer still, perhaps, would 
undertake such exercise on a diet of plain 
oatmeal and a drink of pure cold water ; 
and fewer yet, it may be feared, would 
spend their leisure time in digging up some 
fossils for a scientific friend, who would 
ungrudgingly be left to reap the fame of 
their discovery. 

Robert Dick, however, was not merely a 
great walker, but a great observer also, 
and most generous in self-sacrifice. His 
quick eye rarely failed him in detecting 
hidden treasures, whether fossilised or 
floral ; and his memory was accurate in 
preserving all the details of whatever he 
discovered. He had a knack of doing 
thoroughly what he set himself to do. 
With scanty means at his command, he 
managed to acquire much scientific learn- 
ing; and while humbly studying the mys- 
teries of creation, or delightedly enjoying 
the poetry of Nature, he never fell into the 
error of forgetting his vocation and neglect- 
ing the prosaic trade by which he lived. 

There was nothing flighty or flashy in his 
character; all was solid and substantial 
merit of self-make. Full of humour as he 
was, he stuck most seriously to work. 
Whatever subject of investigation he pur- 
sued, he spared no pains or labour to 
examine it completely and sift it to the 
bottom. When any geological problem 
was before him, he left no stone unturned 
which he was competent to move. He 
preferred to use his own eyes to those of 
other people, and was slow to draw con- 
clusions from insufficient data. Careless of 
home comforts and never shrinking from 
hard work, he had somewhat of contempt 
for easy-chair discoverers and fireside-haunt- 
ing theorists, and he rather ridiculed fine 
gentleman geologists, who did their digging 
all by deputy, and drove about examining 
the country from their gigs. 

It would be hard to name a more devoted 
lover of science, or a more unselfish seeker 
after knowledge for its own pure sake, He 
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never let slip a chance of adding to his 
store of it; and, unlike some churlish 
students, he was never chary of imparting 
what he knew. Child-like in simplicity, 
he had no envy in his mind, and never 
viewed with jealousy the scientific triumphs 
he helped others to obtain ; always modestly 
retiring, and shrinking from publicity, he 
allowed his friends to publish the result of 
his researches, and to profit by his work. 
In his hard-won hours of leisure, he would 
labour most untiringly that they alone 
might reap the harvest of his toil. A self- 
taught man, he was no worshipper of self, 
and was always far more bashful than 
boastful of his powers. He had nobody to 
aid him in his scientific training, and yet 
it was declared that he was quite “able to 
instruct” no less a geologist than the late 
Sir Roderick Murchison. In making that 
announcement to the British Association, 
Sir Roderick protested that so “ excellent 
a botanist ” as his “distinguished friend ” at 
Thurso might with profit have been listened 
to by the savants then assembled in the 
gathering at Leeds. 

Robert Dick was born at Tullibody, a 
small village in Clackmannanshire, just 
sixty-nine years since. His father, an ex- 
ciseman, lost his wife shortly after the 
birth of her fourth child, and married again 
when his son Robert was ten years old. 
Other children being born, there came strife 
between the step-mother and those of the 
first marriage, and the boys were often 
beaten for very little faults. To gather 
flowers and hunt for birds’-nests, Robert 
was fond of roaming on the Ochil Hills, 
and this propensity to ramble brought him 
frequently to grief. As whipping failed to 
stop him, his shoes were taken away; but 
this device resulted in his trotting off with- 
cut them, and returning with torn stockings 
and bruised and bleeding feet. He received 
but scanty teaching at the humble parish 
school; but somehow he picked up a 
little smattering -of Latin and the power 
of writing good English ; and, unlike some 
quick-brained children, he had the faculty 
of not forgetting what he learned. At 
thirteen he was bound apprentice to a 
baker, and had frequently to work from 
three o’clock a.m. until past nine o’clock at 
night. Like other baker’s boys, he often 
rambled in his errands when sent out with 
the bread. From flour to flowers the transi- 
tion may seem slight, and haply, by allitera- 
tion’s artful aid, there may be forged the 
missing link connecting botany with baking. 
However this may be, Dick delighted in 





his walks. At odd moments of leisure he 
managed to read much, though few books 
came into his hand. Chief among them 
were some volumes of an old Encyclopedia, 
wherein he learned the names of the plants 
which he collected while delivering his 
loaves. 

His time was out when he was barely 
seventeen. Then he left his native village, 
which, to his great regret in after life, he 
could never spare the money to revisit. For 
three years he earned a scanty livelihood in 
towns more to the south, and in the summer 
of 1830 he migrated to Thurso, the most 
northern town of Scotland, standing within 
fine-weather sight of Orkney, the Ultima 
Thule of old Rome. There he started asa 
baker, at a time when baker’s bread was 
hardly known even by a name in a district 
so remote. The folk there chiefly lived on 
oatmeal cakes and porridge, and few among 
them, perhaps, even ate a wheaten loaf on 
grand occasions. 

Although the county of Caithness is 
mostly flat and cheerless, it is saved from 
bleak monotony by the grandeur of its 
coast. The sea was an immense delight 
to Robert Dick, who, being inland born 
and bred, was a stranger to its beauty, and 
never grew tired of watching the wild waves 
of the Atlantic, as they rolled in Thurso 
Bay and thundered on the beach. Among 
the leavings of the tide he found strange 
nuts and bits of wood, drifted by the Gulf 
Stream from the coast of Labrador, as well 
as foreign shells and seaweed, which the 
storms had cast ashore. 

It is a “far cry” to Thurso ; but little 
Cupid used at times to wing one arrow 
thither, even in the days when wheaten 
bread was barely known, It is believed 
that the young baker was hard hit by the 
small archer soon after his arrival. Indeed, 
the gossips whispered that he avowed the 
fact, and if so, the wonder is to those who 
look upon his likeness, that any lassie could 
resist so winsome-eyed a laddie. Be this 
how it may, it is clear he never married. 
Failing so to do, he paid his courtship to 
fair Science, who did her best to cure the 
wound which Cupid had inflicted. The pain 
it may have caused him did not long affect 
his spirits ; for though he led a lonely life, 
he was the most cheerful of men, and full of 
fun and merriment when he found some 
friend to share it. The sentimentalist may 
sigh that a rejected suitor should not be a 


blighted being, and bear through all his 


life the mournful signs of blasted hopes 
and withered young affections. The sunken 
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cheek, the furrowed brow, the eye with 
lustre quenched—alas ! one looks in vain 
for these in the blithesome beaming face, 
which is put before the title-page of Robert 
Dick’s biography. 

One pursuit in science leads often to 
another. Although for many years the old 
bachelor in his heart was really wedded to 
geology, his passion had begun a little late 
in life. Indeed, he had small flirtations 
with several of the “ ologies,” and paid his 
marked attentions to many fair enslavers 
(in a scientific way), before he settled down 
devotedly to his enduring love of geological 
research. An early taste for flowers led 
him to pay courtship to Flora for awhile, 
after his coming to Caithness; and he soon 
made an extensive collection of its plants, 
including many specimens whose existence 
in the country was until then unknown. 
Among these may be noted the Hierochloé 
Borealis, or Northern Holy Grass; so called 
because the Swedish peasants strew it 
in their churches, for it emits a pleasant 
scent when trampled under foot. On the 
authority of Don, the plant had once been 
classed among the British grasses; but after 
his death it was catalogued as doubtful, for 
no one else had found it, and then in course 
of time it dropped out of the list. Robert 
Dick discovered it, growing with great 
vigour by the river-side near Thurso, as 
soon as he began to botanise and ramble 
there. But the young baker was too bash- 
ful to proclaim himself a botanist, and so 
his Hierochloé remained hidden in a cup- 
board for well-nigh twenty years. Indeed, 
the fame of the discoverer might never 
have been known had not a stranger called 
by chance to look at his collection. Then 
away sped the news, and the (middle-aged 
now) baker was put in correspondence with 
Professor Balfour, and was begged to write 
a paper for the Edinburgh botanists, who, 
despite of all his bashfulness, voted him 
their thanks. 

A fondness, too, for shells was speedily 
induced by frequent strolls on the sea- 
shore, to one with so observant an eye as 
Robert Dick; and from conchology he 
quickly was led to entomology; for the 
steps from shells to snails, and from snails 
to slugs and caterpillars, seem obvious 
enough. In nine months he collected 
nearly all the kinds of beetles—not far 
short of three hundred—existing in Caith- 
ness. He likewise brought together be- 
tween two and three hundred specimens 
of bees, and pretty nearly the same number 
of butterflies and moths. These have been 





preserved in the Thurso Museum; or rather 
have been placed there, and for want of 
preservation have been suffered to decay. 
Then, after five years’ rambling in quest of 
something new on earth to pick up and 
enquire about, he found his eyes uplifted 
to look at Halley’s Comet, which is visible 
to mortals only once in seventy-five years. 
This tempted him to borrow all the books 
upon astronomy that he could lay his hands 
on ; but, as Thurso was too poor to possess 
a good star telescope, his love of personal 
enquiry soon dropped again to earth. 

Shells and insects, plants and planets, 
proving insufficient to satisfy his cravings 
after knowledge, the “mad baker,” as 
some called him, took to studying phren- 
ology ; and, for a proof of his insanity, he 
went to have his head shaved. A cast of 
it was taken, which doubtless was not 
flattering ; but so charmed was he with his 
new fancy for feeling people’s skulls, and 
fingering their ‘‘ organs,” that he bribed a 
little girl to let her hair be shaved off, 
that he might put her head in plaster, and 
perpetuate her “ bumps.” 

But, mad as they might think him, the 
neighbours were obliged to own that their 
baker made good bread, and the very 
best of biscuits to be bought in all Caith- 
ness. Nor could they deny that, despite 
his walks abroad, he always paid attention 
to his customers at home. His rambles 
might be long, but his weight was never 
short; and although perhaps he had a 
maggot in his brain, they never could de- 
tect a weevil in his biscuit, or an earwig in 
his bread. Like Thomas Edward, he “never 
negleckit his wark;” nor let science inter- 
fere with the business of his shop. He 
made with his own hands every batch of 
bread and every biscuit that he sold; and 
would often work all night, that he might 
get a dozen hours of daylight for a walk. 
While his floral fit was on him, he fre- 
quently would take a trot of forty miles 
or so to pluck a single plant. He wrote 
once to his sister: ‘Long, long ago I 
chanced to find a fern eighteen miles up 
the country. It was not new, consequently 
not a discovery ; but it was good as such 
Sp WM. 6 ss Since I first found it, I have 
every year gone a-walking to it, just to 
visit it again and again. . . . The fern is 
very small. It is the rue-leaved spleen- 
wort.” In another letter he pleasantly 
described to her a walk he took to gather 
plants upon the top of Morven, a small 
mountain standing to the south of Thurso, 
some thirty miles or so upon the map. 
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Starting at two a.m. he reached the sum- 
mit at eleven, after having walked through 
“no fewer than six burns and at least a 
score of marshes,” and found his way 
throught mud and mire, “ horrid bogs and 
hummocky heaths.” On the top the sun 
was shining, while a snowstorm raged be- 
low. Few plants were to be found, except 
Alchemilla Alpina, which—this was in 
November—still remained in flower. At 
two he sct off homeward, and soon found 
himself benighted and in fear of being 
bogged. Siorms of wind, sheets of rain 
and hailstones, stopped his way; and it 
was not until three o'clock am. that he 
got home. 

Another day he tells his “bonnie sister,” 
as he fondly terms her, a story of his 
tramping “oer the muir among the 
heather” from sundown until sunrise, 
through the dark mists of the night, and 
then climbing a steep hill-side, just to 
gather a few plants. “Have you ever been 
all alone on a dreary moor,” he asks her, 
“when the shadows of the coming dark- 
ness are settling down, and the cold 
clammy fog goes creeping up the hill before 
you? It is hard work and very uncanny 
walking, with no proper light to guide you. 
For moors are not bowling-greens or finely 
smoothed lawns. They may be flowery 
paths, it is true, but very rough ones, full 
of man-traps, jags and holes, into which if 
you once get, you may with difficulty wade 
your way out again. But on I went, hop, 
step, and jump, now up and now down, 
huffing and puffing, with my heart rapping 
against my breast like the clapper of a 
mill. . . . But cheer up! never lose heart! 
There’s the little loch, at last, and there’s 
the hill! Were you ever up a hill-top at 
night, with the mist swooping about you, 
and drooking your whiskers and eyebrows? 
I daresay no. But up this hill I had to 
clamber, on my hands and knees, to find 
the plants I came in search of upon its 
very top.” Then, when the rising sun had 
enabled him to gather them, down he 
came triumphant, but extremely thirsty, 
to a pretty little loch which lay at the hill 
foot. And thence follows the reflection, 
that “it is a grand thing to dip your nose 
down into the water like a bird, with the 
shingle and gravel lying below you, and 
then take your early morning drink.” 

Are there many Scottish bakers who 
can write in this gay pleasant manner, to 
amuse a distant sister, saddened by ill- 
health ? Are there many Scottish botanists 
who can walk their sixty miles in four-and- 





twenty hours, without a drop of whisky to 
cheer them in the work ? 

It may be seen from these brief frag- 
ments of his letters, which are charmingly 
descriptive of the scenery near Thurso, and 
full of simple poetry at times, as well as of 
drollery and humour, that Robert Dick had 
a keen eye for the beauties of Nature, and 
was a vastly close observer of her wonders 
and her ways. A man of his activity— 
bodily and mental—could hardly rest con- 
tent with butterflies and wild flowers to 
occupy his leisure, in a county like Caith- 
ness, so bleak and barren of them both. 
He was barely twenty when he began to 
botanise amid its moors and rocks. Young 
and eager as he was, and gifted with good 
eyes and legs, he soon pranced over the 
country, and discovered all the treasures 
that Flora had to show him. Then, like 
the classic conqueror, he haply heaved a 
sigh that there were no new plants to 
pluck His brain was ever bent on making 
personal discoveries, and botany soon failed 
to supply sufficient stimulus for working in 
a field of science where his walks brought 
him so little to reward him for his toil. 
In lieu, therefore, of searching on the soil 
for the novel growths of Nature, he took 
to digging under it to discover her dead 
growths. Fossils took the place of flowers 
in his researches, and chipping stones and 
finding bones became the business of his 
leisure, and the passion of his life. After 
flirting with phrenology, and coquetting 
with conchology, and courting entomology 
and botany awhile, at length he formed a 
serious attachment to geology, and in spite 
of much discouragement adhered to it till 
death. 

The spark of his new love had long 
been latent in his breast; for he had found 
some fossil fishes when first roaming about 
Thurso, thus disproving the assertion of 
two distinguished geologists that in the 
Scotch Highlands no such remains occur. 
But not till he had read Hugh Miller's 
famous book upon the Old Red Sandstone, 
was the spark that had been kindled fairly 
fanned into a flame. Then, when he was 
over thirty years of age, the old loves were 
discarded, and he took up with the new. 

It was in the spring of 1844 that Robert 
Dick first wielded the weapons of a geolo- 
gist. One of his first exploits was to 
hammer out a monstrously fine fossil he 
had found close to the shore, on a breezy day 
in March, when the tide was tripping 
merrily through the Pentland Firth. While 
he chiselled away, the rising sea came 
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rolling in big billows on the rocks, and 
when the fossil was laid bare they were 
foaming at his feet. Was ever a poor 
geologist so perplexed by his first “find 4” 
To lift it was impossible, imbedded as it 
was, and there was the chance of damage 
by the dashing waves and débris, if he left 
it till next day. In trying to extract it 
quickly, he gave a gasping cry of anguish 
as he broke it in two, little thinking, 
poor fellow, in his ignorance as a novice, 
how brittle were such bones. How- 
ever, he contrived to pack the pieces in 
his handkerchief, put them properly toge- 
ther, and presented them to Hugh Miller, 
who pronounced them to be fragments of 
the ganoid Holoptychius, and candidly con- 
fessed that they quite upset his theory of 
the gradual increase in size of ichthyolitic 
life, leading to an age of giants from an age 
of fishy dwarfs. 

The acquaintance thus began soon 
ripened into friendship, and Robert Dick 
was never weary of devoting his spare time 
to the commissions of his friend, and placing 
at his service all the fossils he could find. 
The Dipterus, the Diplopterus, the Glypto- 
lepis, the Osteolepis, the Homocanthus 
arcuatus, and the Hoplacanthus marginalis 
—all these and many other ancient fishes 
with fine names were furnished by the 
labour of the Thurso geologist, and it was 
by his assistance that Hugh Miller was en- 
abled to define the true position of the eyes 
of the Coccusteus, which Agassiz had placed 
wrongly at a point whence the poor crea- 
ture could scarcely see an inch beyond its 
nose. Frequent letters passed between the 
Miller and the baker, and many knotty 
geologic points were smoothed away by the 
patient and untiring efforts of the latter to 
investigate the truth. A trot at double- 
quick time to the cliffs at Holborn Head,* 
with a big hammer in one hand, and a 
bigger in the other, and a brace of heavy 
chisels in the pockets of his breeks, was a 
very frequent finish to a day’s hard work 
at home, and a prelude to some leisure 
hours of even harder work in thumping at 
the rocks. Wondrous were the walks he 
took to test a theory, or decide a matter 
upon which he felt a doubt. Sir Charles 
Lyell having stated that. but few organic 
remains were to be found in the Scottish 
boulder clay, forth went Robert Dick at 
midnight, in the month of chill October, 

* Holborn is a word not unfamiliar to the tourist 
who hails from fair Cockaigne. But perhaps not 
every cockney may know that ‘‘ Holborn” means 


“‘Hell’s Child,” being derived from ‘‘biorn,” a child, 
and “ Holla,” the goddess of hell. 








“under the favour of as lovely a moon as 
ever blessed an unthankful world.” He 
had found sea-shells abounding in the 
boulder clay near Thurso, and now he 
hoped to find them on the east coast of the 
county, in a burn near Freswick Bay. It 
took him six hours of hard walking to 
reach the scene of his enquiry, and after 
working busily for upwards of three hours, 
he had four-and-twenty miles to tramp ere 
he got home. Fifteen hours of ceaseless 
labour, just to pick up a few shells! No 
wonder that his neighbours thought he 
must be daft. 
Another time he started at half-past two || 
a.m. to make the same excursion. It was 
a cold day in November, and the burn was 
in full flood. Wading was imperative, so 
in went the geologist, defying the chill snow- 
water in the ardour of his search. That 
his labours were rewarded may be gathered 
from a fragment of his letter to his friend: 
“The whole universe is set to music! . It is 
harmonious. There is in truth no jarring, 
no discord! And when man thinks that 
he has discovered a want of harmony, the 
fault is in himself. It is he that is out of 
tune, and not Nature—not the Creator of 
the universe. ... What a marvellous ex- 
tent of boulder clay formation! I crossed 
and re-crossed the heath-adorned mounds, 
and I saw that the stony clay was not con- 
fined to a mere central strip... . Mark- 
ing the scenery very attentively, I could 
come to no other conclusion than that 
when the clay on which I stood was laid 
down, the whole of the country was occu- 
pied by a sea, wave tumbling upon wave.” 
After describing with minuteness the ingre- 
dients of the clay, and exclaiming that “a 
hundred years of scrutiny will not exhaust 
its wonders,” he tries to write the history 
of one of its rolled pebbles, and imagines 
how they were detached in their soft in- 
fancy from their parent~ beds, and irregu- 
larly rounded by their tossings to and fro, 
afterwards enjoying a period of repose, 
during which some of them became tinged 
with oxide of iron, and finally disturbed 
by the tremendous catastrophe which drove 
them along hurriedly to their new abode. 
Geologic facts are sometimes hard to 
find, and geologic theories are difficult to 
prove. After this excursion, Robert Dick 
had not a doubt that the boulder clay had 
formed the bed of the sea, and that its up- 
heaval had suddenly occurred. This seemed 
patent from the attitude of the fish which 
had been fossilised, for their bodies were 
contorted as though by a death-struggle 
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with the substance which had smothered 
them, when the water ebbed away. To 
gather further proof, however, and to mark 
the action of pre-historic icebergs, in grind- 
ing down to clay the strata of the rocks, 
the indefatigable baker made many a lonely 
journey, chilled and wetted to the skin, in 
cold mid-wintry weather; and wrote many 
a cheery letter, describing what he did, and 
the drenchings he endured. Short and 
dreary was the daylight, and dismally sad 
the treeless, trackless, houseless,’ lifeless 
stretch of hummocky heathland which he 
was constantly compelled to cross. Starting 
shortly after midnight, he often walked and 
waded, climbed and clambered, all day 
long; just to satisfy his mind that no 
Mosaic deluge could possibly have formed 
the sandy, sticky, stony boulder clay that 
covered the cliff tops. Once he went from 
Thurso to Strath Halladale, and back over 
the Dorery Hills, a stretch of nearly seventy 
miles, “simply to test the fact” that the 
sea had been there long ago. Another time 
he set forth in the middle of the night for 
a dreary wearying tramp across bemiring 
moors to reach Dunbeath, on the east 
coast. “In pursuit of rotten shells ” (again 
to quote the phrase he uses) he then 
walked well-nigh sixty miles without once 
sitting down. Next morning he rose at 
five, and went to work as usual. 

Scientific men are often singular in cos- 
tume, and Robert Dick paid little heed to 
the extremely patent fact that the gar- 
ments which he wore were not of fashion- 
able make. Doubtless, at the outset, many 
a bonnie lassie grieved to see so well- 
favoured a laddie cover his curly head 
with a hat shaped like a chimney-pot, and 
encase his well-knit limbs in an old 
swallow-tailed blue coat bedizened with 
brass buttons, and a pair of old jean trow- 
sers bedrabbled to the knees. A handsome 
Highland costume would have been far 
more becoming ; but the student at Dame 
Nature’s school cared little for good looks. 
Shouldering an old poker, or a heavy 
smiddy hammer, the Scot would go forth 
like the scarecrow imitation of a Southron, 
though all the little boys of Thurso were 
grinning at his heels. 

Letters fall into desuctude as telegrams 
increase. Brevity is becoming now the 
soul of correspondence, and notelets take 
the place of ample quarto sheets. Robert 
Dick had small pretension to be thought a 
man of letters; but it may be doubted 
if many written nowadays are pleasanter 
to read than those which, in his hard- 





carned intervals of leisure, he found some- 
how time to pen. Little blest as he had 
been with kindly teaching in his boyhood, 
it may be said that by much reading he 
taught himself to write. He dearly loved 
the Bible, albeit for divers reasons he but 
rarely went to kirk. He loved Shake- 
speare, Scott, and Byron, and liked to 
quote them to his friends. He had a poet’s 
eye for seeing the beauties of Nature, anda 
poet’s inspiration for describing them when 
seen. He had a knack of happy phrasing, 
and of rhyming, too, with ease; and his 
letters were enlivened with many a playful 
little poem, or pleasant scrap of song. Nor 
was he wanting in deep seriousness and 
true reverence of heart, as may be seen 
from afew words which were called forth 
by the transplanting of some ferns, which 
his friend Charles Peach had sent him to 
beautify the rugged crags of Dunnet Head, 
where he hoped that they might flourish 
“to delight the eyes of wanderers and 
lonely pilgrims” yet unborn. “One cannot 
but admire the wisdom,” he writes, “ which 
gives a feeling of the beautiful even to the 
ignorant. Were it otherwise, beauty would 
not exist; and to the All-knowing how 
small is the difference between the sage 
and the savage!” 

Surely, not a very “common working 
baker” this! Surely it is rare to find a 
half-schooled country tradesman express- 
ing such thoughts as these; nor can it be 
common for small provincial bakers to 
quote Byron to their friends! Most com- 
mon bakers would be found most uncom- 
monly at fault if set to solve a knotty 
problem in geology : and were they ques- 
tioned on ichthyolites their answers doubt- 
less would be fishy. Not many in the 
trade would know a Hoplocanthus if they 
chanced to come across one. Few could 
tell the difference between a Dipterus and 
a Diplopterus, or assign its proper value to 
the scale of a Glyptolepis, were one by 
accident discovered in the gritty or granitic 
formation of the strata of their fossilised 
stale bread. 

“Thurso is built of dead fish.” This 
was a favourite saying of its baker-geologist, 
and condensed into six words the result of 
much research. Caithness flagstones are 
famous for their great durability, which, in 
some degree, is owing to the bitumen they 
contain, resulting, chemically, from the 
juices of the fish which they entomb. The 
sale and export of these flagstones proved 
a fruitful source of profit to many of his 
neighbours, but Robert Dick was not 
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enriched by tlie general success. Indeed, 
his earnings dwindled while the town in- 
creased. New bakers’ shops were opened 
as fresh houses were built. Selling whisky 
was soon added as a stimulus to the trade ; 
and Dick’s old-fashioned honest business 
succumbed to competition, aided by short 
weight. As a climax of misfortune, a 
shipment of his flour was sunk in transit, 
uninsured, and he thus lost nearly fifty 
pounds at one fell swoop. All his hard- 
won savings had long since been swept 
away, and, to save himself from ruin, he 
was forced to sell his little. treasury of 
fossils—the pet lamb of his love. 

Thus bravely battling with bad times, 
and harassed by the slings and arrows of 
outrageous fortune, he yet preserved intact 
his panoply of independent self-respect. 
But his old customers were tempted, by 
the rumour of false profits to be gained by 
going elsewhere for their biscuits and their 
bread. Then his sight began to fail 
him, and before his fiftieth birthday his 
limbs were racked with rheumatism, bred 
by work in cold and wet. So, while his 
business dwindled, his spirits too declined. 
Still he managed to geologise and botanise 
a bit, and cared little in what weather he 
took his walks abroad to do a friend’s 
behest. Neither rain nor frost could ever 
stop him from a fossil-hunt. Professor 
Thomson having asked for some fresh news 
about the fossil-fish Coccusteus, whereof 
he then was writing, Dick made many a 
long journey in mid-winter to the shore, 
and hammered away one morning for a full 
hour in a snow-storm. 

This was in the winter of 1864, and his 
latest letters show that his early love of 
rambling survived till near his death. In- 
deed, his final illness began in a stone 
quarry, where he “hoped to find a fossil,” 
on the 29th of August, 1866. Seized sud- 
denly with giddiness, he could scarcely 
stagger home, tortured by a “terrible 
burning in the breast.” Four months of 
grievous suffering followed this last walk 
in his old fondly-loved pursuit. Despite of 
his increasing weakness, and the great pain 
he endured, he contrived to do his daily 
work till close upon his death. Rest 
from his life’s labour came peacefully and 
painlessly early in the blessed morn of 
Christmas Eve. Three days later all the 
magnates of the town, together with the poor 
folk, came trooping to his funeral, made at 
the public cost—a parade which it would 
have hardly pleased him to anticipate, 
shyly modest and shrinking from all public 





self-protrusion as he was. A monument 
was afterwards erected in his honour; thus 
adding a new instance to the old, old story, 
telling us how men who are by nature far 
more gifted than their neighbours, may die 
well-nigh wanting bread, and after death 
are given a stone. 

A sale of his effects, including plants and 
fossils, sufficed to pay his debts, but yielded 
nothing for the benefit of his poor servant, 
Annie Mackay, who, after more than thirty 
years’ faithful housekeeping, was left bitterly 
lamenting the loss of her ‘“‘ gude maister,” 
from whose kind lips she vowed she ne’er 
had heard an angry word. She still lives 
at Thurso, and earns a scanty living. A 
little money sent her regularly would 
greatly comfort her old age; and readers 
who are touched by the tale of her “ gude 
maister ” may pay a tribute to his memory 
by giving her some help. 





ON THE ROAD IN FRANCE. 
CHEZ POMPON. 

It is a far cry from the industrial valley 
of the Bolbec to the home of the handloom 
weaver. Traces of him there are on the 
way, the cottage where he lived, the shed 
that held his loom, but he is fast fading out 
of memory in the places that once knew 
him best. It is more by good luck than 
skilful research that we come at last upon 
a little colony of weavers. The cultivated 
plain, with its endless succession of farm- 
steads, is now broken by masses of forest 
trees, which presently resolve themselves 
into solemn avenues of beeches of dignified 
seigneurial aspect. But these grand avenues 
lead only to a barn—a magnificent barn, it 
is true—once itself seigneurial, no doubt, 
big enough to hold all the houses in the 
parish. If there were ever a grand chateau 
to match this grand barn, and eat up its 
garnered wealth with an army of lackeys 
and hangers-on, it has vanished without 
leaving a trace. But where it might have 
stood is a school-house, new and smart, 
with maps and diagrams on the walls, and 
the sleepy hum of lessons welling out 
of its open windows. Next door is the 
mairie, dotted with coloured bills an- 
nouncing a cattle-show, a sale by auction, 
and what not ; while in alittle wire case by 
the door you may read the closing prices 
in Paris yesterday of the official Rentes. 
Beyond is a church, with an enormous 
square tower pierced with loopholes like a 
fortress, ugly enough in itself, but sweet 
and pleasant with the wealth of greenery 
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about it, trees overshadowing, and every- 
thing running wild in a lazy kind of rich- 
ness. The tombs are hidden in the thick 
grass, and apple-trees grow everywhere 
among the graves. 

From the church, like a fortalice, to the 
stronghold itself, is but a step. In the 
middle of a lush meadow we come to a huge 
mound surrounded by a deep, wide moat, 
oval in contour, the whole overgrown with 
brushwood. A few stones which have clung 
together through the frosts and storms of 
centuries rise above the verdure in the form 
of a rude column, and this marks the site 
of the once famous Castle of Maulevrier, 
whose donjon tower once ruled the country 
round. Even to this day an evil reputation 
clings to the ruins, Peasants avoid the 
place after dark, and no human habita- 
tion is built near it. Not here are our 
weavers. We must goasfar as the “‘ancienne 
route,” which we find to be a broad aban- 
doned trackway—probably a road of im- 
portance in Roman days—and close by, in 
a little hollow to itself, we find a strange 
little hamlet, cottages clustered together, 
thatched cottages with overhanging eaves, 
timber and plaster below, or perhaps mud 
and wattles, all clustered together with 
little over-grown garden plots between, and 
joined by narrow winding lanes. Windows 
and doors are wide open, and everywhere 
we hear the feeble click-clack of the hand- 
loom. 

Something in the aspect of this little 
colony indistinctly recalls the impression 
made by similar villages in Nottingham- 
shire. One, for instance, come across in a 
ramble along Trentside, a hamlet vocal 
with the corn-crake cry of the stocking- 
loom. Stocking-weavers they were, all the 
fathers of the hamlet, and tradition said 
they came from France originally ; and 
they were still a community apart from 
the sturdy native race. “ They’re a hard- 
working lot,” admitted one of these last, 
a cottage farmer and office-holder in the 
village hierarchy, ‘a hard-working lot for 
the matter of that. Ye may hear their 
looms clicking fro’ dawn till dusk, but ef a 
bumble-bee buzzes they’re out in the street 
to watch it.” 

And the weavers here are still of the 
same mind. Here the bumble-bee is repre- 
sented by two strangers of foreign aspect, 
and the whole hamlet turns out to watch 
us. The looms are suddenly silent, and 
over the half-doors of the little shanties 
where they are kept, lean pale-faced un- 
kempt men, grizzled and worn. There is not 





a young man among them. “ When we are 
gone,” said an old greybeard, “there will 
be an end to weaving.” There was a dim 
kind of wonder in the old man’s mind that 
such things could be, that the world should 
go on and the looms be all stopped. To be 
the last workman of your trade seems as 
painful and depressing as to be the last of 
your faith or of your race. But still itis 
a painless easy death, this of handloom 
weaving. If there be less work, there 
are fewer workers ; and the handloom was 
never the sole resource of the workman. In 
the summer the craftsman becomes a field- 
labourer, and in a dozen ways he has devices 
for earning a little money, the sum total of 
which, indeed, is but a bare living. 

Other weavers are to be found scattered 
about here and there; two or three, for 
instance, at a little hamlet five miles 
away or so, where there is a Protestant 
temple, not far from the village of St. 
Aubin. The village itself is found easily 
enough, but the temple is more difficult to 
get at. Some people have never heard of 
it; others have heard of it, but never seen 
it. But all are very anxious to put us in 
the right way, and at last it is recalled that 
there is actually a Protestant in the village 
who will be sure to know all about it. The 
solitary representative of the faith and 
morals of Calvin turned out to be a stout 
old lady connected with a shop and café, 
who was rather cross at being disturbed at 
her dinner. Still, she testified as to the 
temple. We had only to follow the road 
past the church, and if we had any difficulty, 
to ask again ; but when we passed out of 
the village, we saw before us a wide rolling 
plain, all in high cultivation, with roads 
branching out in every direction. There 
was only one house near—a modest one of 
brick, with a stable and outhouses, and a 
gravel-drive up to the door, for all the 
world as if it belonged to some small pro- 
prictaire. Close to the door was chained a 
handsome brindled bull-dog, who came out 
of his kennel and barked at us, lazily 
wagging his tail allthe while. The barking 
of the dog brought out his master—a 
strapping young curé, his cassock all awry, 
his legs encased in high boots, all splashed 
and spattered with mud. ‘As fora temple,” 
he replied in answer to our enquiries, “there 
is no such thing ; but there is a little chapel,” 
and he came to the gate of his demesne to 
point out the way. But we attributed his 
depreciatory manner to a certain natural 
jealousy—a temple it should be for us, in 
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A very tiny, mouldy kind of temple it 
appeared, in the middle of a damp little 
wood; a queer little hamlet close by tenanted 
by sundry Protestant weavers. Very odd- 
looking fish these weavers, with faces that 
might have been carved out of gnarled old 
roots. Perhaps the curé was right about 
the temple, for there is no resident minister. 
Every other Sunday a minister from Bolbec 
comes to expound the Word. Not far off is 
a hollow, still known as the desert, where, 
in the days of persecution, the faithful flock 
gathered in secret to celebrate their humble 
rites. The hamlet is known as the Cheval 
Blane, and tradition has it that Henri of 
Navarre slept here one night when fighting 
the Leaguers and their allies the Spaniards. 
There was plenty of fighting in those days 
about these rolling plains; something for the 
weavers to look at, craning curiously out of 
their cottages, their looms standing idle as 
they watched the gay swashbuceklers riding 
past. They might have seen, too, warriors of 
quite another aspect, English and Scotch, 
sent by our Queen Bess to the aid of the Pro- 
testant champion ; solemn sturdy warriors, 
whose old-fashioned trappings struck the 
Frenchmen with amused astonishment. “ It 
gave us food for laughter,” writes a young 
ruffler of the period, “ to see them armed and 
clothed like the antique figures represented 
in the old tapestries, with jackets of mail, 
and iron casques covered with black cloth 
like a priest’s hat, and going to battle with 
bagpipes and hautboys playing.” Among 
these figures from old tapestry there might 
have been knights, the very moral of Dan 
Chaucer’s—for old types linger lovingly on 
English soil—who had furbished up thearms 
and armour that were old-fashioned even 
two centuries before. Chaucer’s knight, 
by the way, wore fustian under his armour; 
and fustian, you will bear in mind, is a 
cotton fabric. Now, as the cotton manu- 
factures had not, so far as we know, then 
been introduced into England, it is likely 
enough that this fustian was woven by the 
ancestors of these weavers of the Pays de 
Caux ; and it would be pleasant to think 
this, because here we have without doubt 
the mother-land of Chaucer’s ancestors. 
For Chaucer means simply Cauchois—that, 
and nothing else—and those who have tried 
to bring down the name to that ofa cobbler, 
or, at best, a breeches-maker, a chausier, 
are strangely wide of the mark. For 
Cauchois, in the vulgar tongue, soon be- 
comes Chaucois, and then Chaucer. These 
variations can be traced step by step, and 
in one Galfridus le Chauceis de Becco, 





mentioned in a deed of the thirteenth cen- 
tury relating to this very district, we have 
an adumbration of the poet as, distinct as 
the mists of dim antiquity admit. Perhaps 
in all this we are getting too far afield from 
our weavers; but somehow the country 
assumes a new interest and dignity in our 
eyes as we think of it as the land of our 
great English poet; and in the calm sim- 
plicity of the landscape we seem to trace 
the influences that may have worked to 
produce that noble, graceful spirit. And 
these gnarled wrinkled faces about us har- 
monise strangely with their surroundings. 
With these weavers before us we begin 
to see the raison d’étre of the cotton manu- 
factures in these regions, without coal or 
iron, and where, if the roads are excellent, 
no other way of communication has been 
much developed. It is that we have here 
a race given to the craft, no more able to 
help going on spinning and weaving than 
the spider in its web or the silkworm in its 
cocoon, a race widely dispersed in various 
streaks among ruder and more aggressive 
swarms of men. Ulisse of Villars Ecalles 
clattering about in his sabots is of the same 
type of humanity as Bill of Bolton-le-Moors 
clumping along in his clogs. And a hun- 
dred years ago this Pays de Caux was pro- 
bably as important for manufactures as 
Lancashire. The notable Arthur Young 
travelling through this same country, at 
about that distance of time, notices ‘‘ farm- 
houses and cottages everywhere and the 
cotton manufacture in all. . . . The whole 
Pays de Caux is a manufacturing country, 
and farming but a secondary pursuit to 
the cotton fabric which spreads over the 
whole of it.” And probably what with the 
hanging out of cloth on the hedges, and 
general bleaching operations going on, the 
whole country would literally appear to 
have been then overspread with the fabric. 
Leaving the table-land of the Pays de 
Caux, and pursuing the road into the 
charming valley of Caudebec, we come 
upon sundry extensive bleachworks esta- 
blished upon the banks of the little river 
—-practically nameless like the rest of 
the streams about here—for the sake 
of the pure and limpid waters. And 
here we have once more the firm of 
Carabas-Lemeunier. Theirs the long lines 
of sheds and the tall chimneys, theirs the 
heavily-laden fourgon piled high with 
warps and twists, with its six or eight 
splendid horses, that carries material be- 
tween their various factories and their 
warehouse at Rouen. There is no lack of 
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workpeople. When the factory bell be- 
gins at six o’clock in the morning, down 
every forest path and along the white 
highway come groups of blue-bloused 
workmen, and women in their white caps, 
each carrying a pipkin of soup and a liberal 
allowance of bread for the midday meal. 
Another stream sets in from the town, and 
here you have a class of work-people less 
simple, and on the whole perhaps less 
estimable. There is Hippolite for instance, 
a gay young bleacher, who earns his fifty 
sous aday, and who, born with a club-foot, 
cannot be sent for a soldier. Hippolite is 
the mark of attentions from all the mar- 
riageable young women of his own class ; 
and perhaps could hardly be expected to 
decline the réle of gay Lothario thus almost 
forced upon him. But he has a conve- 
niently inexorable father who forbids him 
generally to marry, and thus he can sur- 
render himself tofemale fascinations without 
the smallest fear of consequences. With his 
short blouse of grey linen, his black silk eap 
stuck jauntily on his head, he flits about in 
the twilight like a night-flying moth, and 
the scent of his sou cigar, more fragrant 
than you might expect for the money, is 
sure to be wafted to the noses of those who 
have pretty bonnes in their service. But, 
however his nights may be employed, he is 
always up to time in the morning, and 
is regarded as a very good man in a 
blanchisserie. But what he is outside, it 
would not be polite to say. 

Near Caudebec we come upon an inter- 
mediate link between the grand, perfectly 
appointed factories of the Carabas-Lemeu- 
niers and the humble shed of the hand- 
loom weaver ; a rural factory of the old 
fashion. The site is all that the heart could 
desire, in a sweet green valley, secluded 
among wooded hills, a trout stream wind- 
ing along in sinuous folds, presently to 
be impounded in sluice and weir to do 
duty in spinning and weaving. Just above 
the mill is a reach of still water where 
reeds grow thick and water -lilies lazily 
float, and an old punt lies half hidden, as 
if it had grown up there and come to 
old age without stirring. And the water- 
wheel going round with a restful thud, 
and the soft hum of life from the factory, 
harmonise with the cooing of wood-pigeons 
and the strenuous notes of a distant cuckoo. 
The factory itself is of grey stone, well 
executed and softened in hue by time; the 
master’s house close by, covered with 
creepers, and the small white cottages 
grouped on the hill-side, are suggestive of 





peace and repose. It must be doubly dis- 
agreeable to have to work hard with such 
pleasant surroundings. Perhaps it is not 
without a sagacious outlook in that direc- 
tion that our own manufacturing places are 
made so hideous. The people of the neigh- 
bourhood, however, seem very glad to have 
the chance of working hard at the factory. 
It had been closed for some years, the ma- 
chinery standing idle, and people are afraid it 
will close again unless the English are shut 
out. With the new tariff, and higher duties 
on English manufactures, old-fashioned mills 
like these may be kept going; but, if the 
treaty of commerce be renewed, everybody 
says that only the great manufacturers will 
be able to go on working at a profit. 

Not far from this country factory is the 
ruined abbey of St. Wandrille, and close 
to the abbey gates stands the cottage of 
Brochet, handloom weaver and ancient 
guardsman. The cottage, thatched and 
overhung with trees, is half lost in rich 
verdure. Behind, on a gentle slope, is an 
orchard—it is Brochet’s vineyard, and from 
its fruit he presses the finest cider. Besides 
his‘ weaving craft, he practises also the art 
and mystery of a barber, as witness the 
little brass basin dangling at the end of a 
striped pole, like the golden fish at the 
fishing-tackle shops. A philosopher also is 
Brochet, with a sententious maxim ready 
for every contingency in life—a maxim 
always pointed by a copious pinch of snuff 
from a box the shape, and almost the size, 
of a child’s coffin. Brochet takes his snuff 
with an air, and proffers his box almost 
with the grace, of a marquis of the old 
school, and he speaks excellent French, 
smiling compassionately at the rude patois 
of those about him. He likes nothing 
better than a gossip—with persons of in- 
telligence that is; a man who has ridden 
beside the king’s coach, and has known the 
ruffle of court and city, naturally feels a 
certain superiority to the rough paysans 
his neighbours, and he is quite ready to 
explain the mysteries of his craft to those 
who seek the information in a proper spirit. 
His loom is now occupied by a pink and 
white check, such as people use here for 
bed-ticking, but he seems to be in no great 
hurry to finish it. About the shaving he 
speaks with a modest kind of reticence. 
Originally he took up the business rather to 
supply a public want than for his own 
profit. However, last Friday he had had 
no fewer than fifty chins under his razor. 
There was a queue from his door extending 
far into the village. But that was the 
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great day of the year for shaving. People 
came from all the country round, even from 
the furthermost parts of France. Not pre- 
cisely to be shaved by Pére Brochet. No, 
he did not flatter himself so much. It was 
the holy well close by that brought all 
these pilgrims, with an especial swarm on 
the last Friday in May. As for why people 
who had knelt at the holy well, who had 
walked three times round the sacred stone, 
should want to be shaved immediately 
after, that was a matter Brochet could not 
explain. As an instructed person he could 
smile at their superstition ; as a barber he 
gladly pocketed their sous. But, alas! this 
redundancy of custom coming all at once is 
counterbalanced by a sad dearth for the 
rest of the year. The chief aubergiste 
wears a profuse beard, the head shopkeeper 
has a chin as smooth as a babe’s. Formerly 
there was the curé, but the curé had been 
scandalised by Brochet’s cynical views, and 
his reverence now had his tonsure looked 
after by a more orthodox barber at a dis- 
tance. But Brochet is never without occu- 
pation; there is his garden, which supplies 
nearly all his material wants, for Brochet 
rarely troubles the butcher. He has a 
rabbit fattening for the next féte, when his 
children—who are now established in life— 
will come and feast at his table. The pig 
is a more serious affair; Brochet laughs at 
the idea of killing his pig and eating it 
himself. No; the pig is already mortgaged 
up to the chine, and is gradually eating 
himself further and further into hypothe- 
cation. The most carking care of his life, 
Brochet owns to be the pig. Sometimes 
he lies awake and thinks, should anything 
happen to the pig ! 

It was Brochet who gave us our creden- 
tials for Edouard and the rest; and he is 
delighted that we have completed our 
round among the cotton spinners and 
weavers, and are satisfied with the result 
of our expedition. Ah, there was a goodly 
trade, once upon a time, in Brochet’s own 
manufacture. These rouenneries—as the 
handloom products are called, were once 
famous everywhere ; well-known all round 
the Mediterranean coast, in Africa, in the 
West Indies, and among the French settle- 
ments in India. At Forges, for instance, 
half a century ago, there were two thou- 
sand handlooms at work; now there is not 
one. All gone to the English, of course. 
And then our veteran is reminded that just 
the same thing had gone on in many an 
English district ; steam versus arms and 
legs, and steam victorious. Brochet accepts 








the explanation gracefully, but without con- 
viction, and breaks the pause by offering 
his snuff-box. How delighted he would be 
if monsieur would enter and taste his cider ! 
But, alas! it was Friday—not that he had 
scruples as to making merry on a fast day, 
far from it. No, the mischief of it is that 
his wife, who is out en journée all the rest 
of the week, remains at home on Friday to 
clean the house, and creates such a vacarme 
in the place, that he dare not put his own 
nose inside, much less introduce a friend. 
All the more reason then, it is suggested, 
that Brochet should come and take his 
café abroad. After a little pressing, Brochet 
consents, and we march up the village 
street. Not to the auberge, however, which 
outwardly is the most important, but to 
the big shop of the place, where a nearer 
view discloses an insignificant-looking an- 
nexe devoted to the purposes of a café. 
For Brochet whispers confidentially that 
all who wish to stand well with the local 
authorities must resort ‘‘ chez Pompon.” 

And a quaint-looking place it is, with 
its timber framework and huge tiled roof 
projecting like a hood over the front, and 
“ Pompon Epicier” on a sign over the door- 
way. As we open the little side-door, the 
change is from the idyllic peace of the 
village to a roar and clatter like at a horse- 
fair. Something has been going on at the 
mairie to-day—letting the common pasture, 
or selling the osiers; anyhow, a business 
that has brought the head men of the 
village together, and here they all are, 
enjoying themselves after their labours. 
Mr. Freeman somewhere calls the Normans 
“Frenchmen on a far nobler and grander 
scale than other Frenchmen,” and he is 
certainly right as to the scale. There is a 
horse-dealer over there with a red York- 
shire face, who would outweigh half-a-dozen 
ordinary Frenchmen. And Pompon him- 
self is enormous, with a face smooth as a 
babe’s, as has been said,an enormous double- 
chin, while his cheeks overlap his neck- 
cloth in great rolls of flesh, Pompon 
in his shirt-sleeves—crimson, perspiring— 
seems half distracted with the numerous 
calls upon him, almost inclined to quarrel 
with his customers for patronising him too 
freely. 

‘That is the maire,” whispers Brochet, 
who has taken his seat modestly in the back- 
ground, pointing out a tall grizzled figure, 
whose mahogany-coloured neck is bound by 
a high black silk scarf, and a shirt-collar, 
tall but limp. The maire is playing 
dominoes with the schoolmaster—an oily- 
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looking man, short and fat—in a grave, 
judicial manner. Presently, Pompon edges 
himself towards us. Monsieur was English, 
no doubt; would he come and speak to a 
compatriot who was evidently in quest of 
something, but what, he could not for the 
life of him make out. 

Pompon led the way through the shop, 
crammed with all kinds of wares, into a 
little sitting-room—his bureau, he called 
it, but explained that he sometimes let it 
to artists and others who came for the 
summer. Traces of such occupation were 
visible in the sketches that covered the 
walls, tributes to Pompon’s urbanity and 
the amiable qualities of his wife. In nearly 
all of these figured the shop and café, some- 
times in soft aerial effects resembling the 
baseless fabric of a vision, or standing out 
with strong contrasts in light and shade, 
and an impossible background, but all in- 
spired by a common feeling—that it would 
never do to be in the least like the original. 
“ Mon Dieu,” murmured Pompon between 
his teeth; “but it is embétant.” For the 
room was clearly suffering from a foreign 
occupation. Books were on all the chairs, 
sketch blocks here, maps there, shawls and 
rugs scattered everywhere. In this room, 
at all events, Pompon was no longer 
at home. A young man, who had been 
leaning out of the window, turned round 
and looked at us with an enquiring air. 
“Tt is Monsieur Shem,” cried Pompon, 
waving a hand towards either of us, as 
much as to say: “Here you are, com- 
patriots, friends, brothers !” 

M. Shem was a good-looking young 
Englishman, rather stiff in manner as if 
descended from wooden Shem of the Ark. 
“What does he want ?” he asked, pointing 
to Pompon ; “I can’t make him out at all. 
He is always saying, ‘Very good hotel 
Caudebec,’ and running down his own 
place; but we are quite comfortable, my 
sister and I, and shall probably stay some 
time.” When this was explained to Pompon 
he made as if he would tear his hair. 
Then he swore by all things sacred and the 
reverse that he would bear it no longer. 
He would have in the juge de paix, the 
gendarmes, but he would rid his house of 
these people. Was not his wife half-dead 
with fatigue, in supplying at all hours of 
the day and night their unreasonable wants. 
Their tea, their milk, their boiling water, 
their eggs, and their bread and _buttarr. 
Pompon, folding his arms and rolling his 
eyes, brought out these last words in vin- 
dictive mockery of his foreign guests. But 








Pompon, presently finding that his guests 
were quite prepared to leave at once and 
go elsewhere, suddenly changed his mood. 
He would not hear of their leaving that 
night; he considered M. Shem :the most 
amiable youth in the world, and his sister 
the charming mees ; he would do anything 
to serve them, only for his wife’s sake, who 
was ill, suffering, ah, there was a woman who 
exacted all his most tender care. The 
good fellow’s eyes were really suffused with 
moisture, and his hearers were strongly 
affected. And then Shem explained that 
he had pitched upon this rural spot because 
he wanted to see something of the agri- 
culturists and their way of doing things. 
At least that was what his father wanted 
him to do, and his sister Ellen—Ellen who 
had come with a big note-book ready to be 
crammed with facts. “But as for anything 
to be learnt among these people,” continued 
Shem contemptuously, “why, they are a 
hundred years behind the age. Such imple- 
ments! Ploughs that the ancient Egyptians 
might have used ; wooden harrows ; and 
—why they thresh out their corn with 
flails and winnow it in baskets, chucking it 
up into the air on the chance of the wind 
blowing away the chaff!” Young Shem 
burst into a hearty laugh at the notion of 
these eccentric ways. Pompon, who had 
been listening greedily, catching a word 
here and there, wanted to share the joke, 
and it was rather pleasant to have to 
tell him in what light his countrymen 
were regarded by a distinguished English 
agriculturist. 

Pompon raised his hands to heaven 
in despair. Oh, that M. Shem should 
carry away notions such as these. There 
were certain small people in the way of 
peasantry who were thus benighted ; but 
his friend the maire, now—who was in the 
house at the moment—ah, there was a 
man! a grand cultivator, rich, enlightened. 
And nothing would please this brave man 
better than to furnish information to a 
friend of Pompon’s. 

The maire was called in, and requested 
to dilate upon the agriculture of his country. 
But he was diffident ; a plain man, unused 
to express himself freely. He would like 
to have his secretary at hand to prompt 
him. The maire’s secretary, who turned 
out to be the oleaginous schoolmaster, was 
introduced. The schoolmaster had a great 
deal to say about agriculture ; but instead 
of prompting his chief, he soon took the 
whole performance upon himself. He 





started at the very beginning, and dis- 
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coursed of cultivation in general: how they 
plough, and sow, and reap, and mow; and 
of cattle, and how cows are milked, and 
from their milk is produced cream. The 
maire nodded his head approvingly over 
the eloquence of his subordinate; while 
Pompon, who had handed over the charge 
of the café to his wife, drank in these words 
of wisdom, and at every period murmured 
softly “bon.” 

“Come, this is the kind of information 
your friend requires,” suggested the maire, 
as his secretary paused breathless. 

An admirable résumé of the subject, no 
doubt, but it is urged that more practical 
details are wanted. 

“ Ah, yes,” cried the schoolmaster, purs- 
ing up his lips and shaking his head 
solemnly ; “I see; this is an affair for the 
garde champétre, Monsieur le Maire. These 
local details are in his cognisance.” And 
the garde champétre was sent for and 
ordered to report himself instantly “chez 
Pompon.” During the pause that followed, 
Shem proposed refreshment, and ordered 
a bottle of champagne. On this there was 
a general fraternisation. Pompon shouted 
to his wife to go on minding the café. 
“Then who is to mind the shop?” asked 
madame with glacial calmness. ‘“ You, 
also,” cried Pompon in a terrible voice. 
Then the maire hoped that Shem and his 
friend would come and visit him and par- 
take of a collation. “And mademoiselle,” 
suggested Pompon ; ‘‘ the charming mees.” 
“And the charming mees,” continued the 
maire ; “truly of all things his wife would 
be most delighted to make the acquaintance 
of an English mees.” Just at this moment 
Pompon discovered that the gendarmes 
were in the village; brave fellows, who 
were brimming over with the sort of in- 
formation wanted by M. Shem. And the 
gendarmes were introduced—the brigadier, 
and his serjeant; stout fellows, whose 
sabres, and boots, and cocked-hats threw 
everything else into the shade. With all 
these a bottle of champagne disappeared 
like a film of dew in the sunshine. But 
Shem was equal to the occasion, and 
Pompon, at a signal, flew for a fresh 
supply. 

And now a general clatter and hubbub 
set in. Shem and the gendarmes exchang- 
ing ideas on military subjects; as a full 
private in the Duke’s Own Catshire Volun- 
teers, Shem felt entitled to speak with 
authority in the matter; the maire giving 
another guest a full description of the 
grande chasse of the year before, when he, 





the maire, had killed to his own gun the 
hare that had so long escaped the most 
skilful shots ; the schoolmaster discoursing 
learnedly on the fattening of pigs. Pompon, 
a benevolent smile on his face, was cutting 
the wire of another bottle of champagne, 
when, crack! crack ! 

These were not pistol-shots ; but only 
a series of cracks of the whip executed 
cleverly by a woman in a market-cart just 
drawn up to the door; a woman stern and 
hard-featured, in a mob-cap and cotton 
jacket and skirt. ‘It is your wife, Monsieur 
le Maire,” faltered Pompon. “Say that he 
is gone,” cried the brigadier. The school- 
master thrust himself forward to hide his 
chief from view; but his devotion was 
made useless by treachery from within. 

The door was thrown open, and Madame 
Pompon with a white stormy face appeared 
on the scene. ‘Monsieur le Maire! your wife 
awaits you.” The ice thus broken, Madame 
Pompon freely poured out her wrath. On 
her husband first of all and chiefest, who 
made her do all his work as well as her 
own while he sat drinking and wasting ; 
then on the maire, as a scandal to the 
parish, leading astray others to whom he 
ought to be an example. As for the 
gendarmes they were vauriens who ought 
to march themselves off to prison straight- 
way, as the greatest malefactors in the dis- 
trict. And as for the schoolmaster—turning 
suddenly upon the poor man with a gesture 
of ineffable scorn—“ the schoolmaster was 
an old glutton.” At this point of her 
harangue Madame Pompon discovered that 
the greater part of her audience had melted 
away, that in fact only the two Englishmen 
remained ; whereupon she turned the full 
stream of her eloquence in their direction. 
Why did not they stop in their own 
country instead of coming here to debauch 
honest people with their money—if money 
they had, and were not a set of robbers 
and adventurers? Hereabouts Shem in his 
turn disappeared through the open window, 
and the remaining victim followed suit. 

Outside we found the maire climbing 
into his cart. He waved his hand amicably 
and cried, “Till to-morrow then; don’t 
forget, little collation,” and was driven 
away. Brochet stood there aside, looking 
on with an air of sly cynicism. “Ah, 
messieurs,” he said, “it is a little too 
warm there within. But we are all subject 
to these visitations from our woman-kind. 
Souvent femme varie,” and proffered his 
snuff-box, as if all else were vanity. 

After all this the calm and repose of the 
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abbey grounds came almost like a shock. 
There we found Shem’s sister, who had 
been sketching, but who was just putting 
up her materials for want of light. But a 
glow of the setting sun still rested on the 
ruined transept of the abbey church, while 
the steep-roofed conventual buildings 
and the half-wild neglected garden were 
sunk in luminous shade. It was a light, 
too, that suited the young artist herself 
very well, with her soft golden-tinted hair 
and deep soft eyes. She was a handsome 
young woman after all, was Shem’s sister; 
and not the hard-headed kind of girl 
suggested by her brother’s reference to her 
in the matter of the note-book. 

“Certainly we will stay where we are 
and dine with the maire to-morrow,” she 
pronounced, when the scene at Pompon’s 
had been described toher. And it was finally 
arranged that we should start in company 
next morning for a happy day among the 
farms and farmers. 





VISITED ON THE CHILDREN. 
BY THEO GIFT. 
CHAPTER IX. WIZARDS AND DRAGONS. 

Ir was Sybil who interrupted him. Be- 
fore he could finish she had turned round, 
drawing away her hand as she did so, and 
looked up at him, the light of the lamp 
falling full on her innocent face and calm 
eyes. 

“ Will it not do another time ?” she said 
gently. “I shall be very glad then; but I 
think Mrs. John is going upstairs. I must 
say good-night to her.” And then she rose 
and turned quickly, but with the soft grace 
peculiar to her movements, and which pre- 
vented their having any semblance of haste 
or abruptness to the rest of the party. 

Lion had barely time to have stopped 
her even if he had tried ; but, indeed, the 
thought of trying did not enter his head. 
He was not the man to hold a woman 
against her will, let the disinclination be 
shown ever so gently ; and on the present 
occasion he could not tell whether she had 
been really disinclined or only startled by 
his impetuosity. The pain of being thrown 
back on himself, however, was none the 
less keen ; and his face was still pale to the 
very lips with it when his mother came up 
and spoke to him. 

“ Sybil did not do Mendelssohn justice,” 
she said quietly, but with a mute anxiety 
in her eye which she could not control. 





“‘ Usually I prefer her playing to her sing- 
ing ; but I expect you were talking to her 
and disturbed her. You shouldn’t do that, 
dear boy, for your uncle cares so much for 
classical music, and you can talk to her as 
much as you like at Chadleigh End, you 
know.” 

The young man looked up sharply, a 
quick flash in his eyes. It was the second 
time that had been said to him that even- 
ing ; and he was not in the most placable 
of moods. Only the memory of those 
words, “ Another time I shall be very 
glad,” kept him from losing his temper 
altogether. 

‘‘So most people seem to think,” he 
answered, a decided touch of petulance in 
his tone, “ but it is not the fact. I haven’t 
spoken to Sybil Dysart for I don’t know 
how long, and I hadn’t begun to do so 
then, though I wanted to particularly. 
Do you know how she is going home 
to-night ?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Ashleigh, as quietly as 
before ; “in our carriage, after it has left 
your father and meat the Rectory. Why ?” 

“ Will you let it take me too, mother ? 
I can send over for my horse to-morrow.” 

The rector’s wife hesitated. She had 
tacitly given her consent to a greater thing, 
and meant to abide by it, as Mrs. Dysart 
had divined ; but—— 

“That is rather a strange request,” she 
said slowly. “Lion, do you know what it 
implies? Have you thought about it ?” 

“Yes,” he answered, looking her full 
and frankly in the face. ‘But you have 
known it too for a long time, and I can’t 
get a chance unless you help me. You 
will, won’t you, mother? I have waited 
so long, and I must speak to her somehow.” 

“Tf you must,” said Mrs, Ashleigh. 
Proud woman, and little demonstrative as 
she was, the positive realisation that the 
moment for giving up her only child had 
actually come, cost her a pang none the 
less cruel because it was so bravely con- 
cealed, and because her own hand was 
asked to help in the severing of the link 
which still bound her to him closer than 
any other. “I do not think I am given to 
denying you much,” she added with a faint 
smile ; “‘and as I told you once before, you 
must use your own judgment about this. 
Your father and I will make no objection, 
though we both think you might have done 
better. But as to going home together, 
you must ask Sybil first. If she is will- 
ing—— Hush! isn’t that someone asking 
for you ?” 
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It was; and Lionel going to the door 
found that his own man was waiting in 
the hall for him with a message to say that 
he was wanted at home. 

“That radical tinker fellow, Joe Betts, 


sir. Been run over by a dray, an’ took to 
the Haunch o’ Venison. They don’t think 
he'll make out to live till morning ; and 
he’s asked twice for you. I had your horse 
saddled while I sent up to you.” 

“That was right. I'll come at once,” 
said Lionel. It only meant another dash- 
ing of his heart’s desire ; but after all it 
was his work, and he was paid for doing it 
just as much as that man was for saddling 
his horse. Joe Betts might be an irre- 
ligious scamp, Lion rather thought he was, 
and might possibly live till morning or 
longer ; but if he wanted the parson he had 
a right to have him. Love and Sybil must 
just wait their time till afterwards. Yet it 
was some consolation to think, as he set 
out on his long wet ride—for it was raining 
fast—that Sybil’s soft little fingers did not 
seem to flinch from the tight grasp in 
which for one moment he had held them 
while bidding her farewell, and that there 
was even a gentle regret in her eyes when 
his mother, taking pity on his bravely 
smothered disappointment, said : 

“’m very sorry you have to go, dear; 
for I meant to have sent you with Sybil to 
see her safe home. It would have been 
less lonely for her.” 

“ Ah, well, some other time!” he re- 
peated to himself, by way of consolation ; 
“and then I will not trust to chance any 
more. I'll have it out plainly in her own 
home, as a man should. Hullo! what’s 
that ?” 

He was riding at a good pace, taking 
his way across Chadleigh Heath—a wide 
broken expanse of ground dotted over with 
stunted oaks and thorns on the higher 
parts, and stretching away in long flats of 
brown turf intersected by deep ruts, and 
flecked here and there by clumps of gorse 
or shallow pools of water in fringed setting 
of dark red dock and whispering reed. It 
was raining, as I have said, and the sky 
was covered with clouds—purple-black and 
heavy ; but now and then a pale watery 
moon peeped between them, and cast a 
wan fitful glimmer of yellowish light upon 
the ragged upper edges of these cloud- 
banks and the pools of water below, only to 
be blotted out the next moment as a gust 
of wind swept a fresh rift of inky vapour 
across its face, and sent a sharp patter of 
small cold rain-drops into that of the rider. 





It was at such a moment as this that 
Lionel’s horse suddenly shied with some 
violence to the left, and glancing over his 
shoulder he saw that he had nearly ridden 
over a young woman who had just emerged 
from a small cottage standing some little 
way from the path, and was crossing the 
latter just in front of him. 

This cottage was so low, so tumble-down 
and dilapidated, so overgrown with rank 
mosses and screened by a clump of ragged 
fir-trees, that at first sight you might not 
have perceived it at all, or might have 
passed it by as some long-deserted dwelling; 
for there was no sign of smoke from the 
ruinous chimney, and the weeds from the 
patch of garden in front grew up rank and 
luxuriant above the hedge and quite con- 
cealed a faint gleam of light from a window 
on one side of the door; but as the clouds 
parted, a white streak of moonlight, piercing 
the decaying boughs of the fir-tree, fell 
upon a board nailed above the front door, 
and bearing in large black letters, much 
faded and defaced by time, the following 
inscription: “Isac Jowl, Worm Doctor, 
Professor of Medical Botany, Herbalist. 
Herb Medicines Carefully Prepared. Advice 
Gratis.” At the same moment a voice, 
husky and rasping, as of someone well 
stricken with years, called out from the 
dark entrance-way : 

“Hi! there, young woman! Mind you 
tell your friend one thing. The dose 
mustn’t be repeated more than twice in 
the twelve hours. Look to that, or it’ll do 
her harm.” 

The girl had been hurrying on as if 
anxious to escape; but the call arrested 
her, and she stopped short, throwing one 
apprehensive look at Lionel, as he in- 
voluntarily checked his horse, and another 
at the door whence the voice proceeded. 
Lion saw her face as she did so, a rather 
pretty one, that of a girl in his own parish, 
a nice, respectable young woman, though 
she had a sister in service at Surbiton 
about whom there were reports among the 
neighbours of an order the reverse of 
complimentary ; and the young man noticed 
that she looked unhappy and ashamed, as 
well as frightened. On the impulse of the 
moment he pulled up his horse outside the 
gate from which she had just emerged and 
shouted out : 

“What, Jowl, is that you selling your 
poison physics at this time of night and to 
servant-girls as usual! Have a care, old 
man, or you'll be doing yourself harm one 





of these days.” 
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«« An’ who be you, pray, to take count o’ 
me an’ my doins?” retorted the voice 
from within, harsher and more raspy than 
ever. “ Who gave you the right to meddle 
wi’ honest folks’ affairs? Take care ye 
never want a dose o’ physic yourself, young 
man, whoever ye be.” 

“T am Mr. Ashleigh, your clergyman,” 
Lion answered, perhaps the more sharply 
that a fresh gust of rain was pattering 
against his face. ‘And it’s as much my 
business to look after you as after the 
other folks in my parish. If your trade 
were as honest as you pretend, you wouldn’t 
object to people ‘taking count’ of you; 
but, as I told you once before, I don’t 
believe it is, and I warn you now I have 
my eye on you.” 

“ An’ I tell you, muster parson, as I 
dawn’t care where you have your eyes,” 
retorted the voice from the doorway. 
“ Look to yourself, young gent, an’ take 
care 0’ your own doings. The day may 
come when ye wunt crow so loud as you do 
now. ‘There’s a love philtre you'd like to 
be buying even to-day, I fancy, if you'd 
brass enow’ to ask for it, but there’s no 
philtre as ‘ll hold love to you, not even the 
love of a widow’s daughter, muster parson !” 

Lionel did not condescend to reply. 
For one thing, the sharp shutting of a door 
showed him that it would be useless; and 
for another he was anxious to overtake and 
speak tq the girl who had hurried on 
during the brief dialogue, and was already 
lost to sight. The momentary gleam of 
moonlight had, however, already disap- 
peared, and the night was again as dark as 
Erebus. Perhaps, too, the young woman 
had taken a different route on purpose : 
at any rate, strain his eyes as he might, he 
could see no signs of her; and, indeed, 
reached the Haunch of Venison without 
encountering another human being. 

It was the second day after this, a day 
which in its genial warmth and sunshine 
in no wise recalled the stormy and 
tempestuous evening last described, when 
Mrs. Dysart lay on her sofa reading a 
letter: one which had arrived for her on 
the previous night, and which she had 
already perused twice, and was now going 
through for the third time. Truth to say 
it was not one which a mother could 
lightly lay aside ; for it was from Lionel 
Ashleigh, and it asked her to give him her 
eldest daughter for his wife. 

The drawing-room at Hillbrow was a 
warm, sunny apartment, low ceilinged like 
all the rest of the house, with a wide 





fire-place where pots of ferns and flowering 
grasses now waved their soft green plumes 
between the brass dogs which in winter 
supported goodly billets of wood, and with 
three long French windows opening into a 
verandah paved with brown and white 
tiles, littered with books and work-tables, 
and with a sloping roof supported on 
rustic pillars, each one forming a spiral 
garland of cluster roses, white and pink, 
canary creeper showered over with its 
myriad golden blossoms, and clematis 
covering the ground with a snow of milk- 
white petals. From this verandah the 
garden sloped down sharply in a succession 
of terraces; and lying on her sofa Mrs. 
Dysart could see the dark brown slopes of 
Chadleigh Heath beyond, backed by dusky 
woods standing up like a crest against the 


pale blue sky, and hear the gay voices of |. 


her girls ringing out among the rose-bushes 
in the garden below. A pretty sight and 
a pleasant sound to any woman of a con- 
tented mind, pleasanter and prettier than 
usual on this balmy morning with the 
sunlight flickering through the leaves, and 
a sky like a turquoise framed between 
those garlanded pillars; but this woman 
leaning back among her sofa cushions, 
wrapped in a warm shawl and shivering as 
if it were winter, noted none of the peaceful 
beauty of it: and only by the deepened 
frown on her brow when Sybil’s flute-like 
tones sounded clearer than usual from 
below could it have been told that she was 
even conscious of what was passing about 
her, so fixed and abstracted was the 
expression of the pale drawn face. 

These mothers of ours! what a very 
Gethsemane of mental suffering the bless- 
ing of child-bearing brings to too many of 
them. All our sympathies are with the 
young people in general. Their loves and 
their sorrows are the matters of most 
interest to us ; and certaitily at the present 
moment Sybil Dysart, laughing in the 
sunshine with her hands full of roses, a 
worshipping sister at her heels, and a lover 
only waiting to fall at her feet, is a far 
brighter and more attractive object for the 
mind to rest on than the pale care-lined 
lady listening with closed eyes and hands 
nervously clenched for the knock which 
she herself has invited, and yet which she 
feels will strike like a knell upon her heart 
when it comes. 

“ Believe me, I will love and guard Sybil 
as my own life if you will only give her to 
me,” Lion had said in his letter, and Mrs. 
Dysart did believe him ; but to be cbliged to 
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give up that “love and guarding” to any- 
one, even the most trusted, was a trial 
which, perhaps, none but a mother, and a 
mother whose devotion to her children was 
at once the passion and the comfort of her 
life, could thoroughly realise. 

Only that morning Sybil had been down 
on her knees by her mother, trying, with 
coaxing and caresses, to extract a permis- 
sion to have her pretty ears pierced in 
order that she might have the glory of 
wearing a certain pair of diamond earrings 
which had been left her by her grand- 
mother. ‘Everybody else has their ears 
pierced nowadays ; and it seems a shame 
to have only one handsome ornament and 
not be able to wear it. Do say Yes; 
there’s a darling mammy,” she had 
pleaded, with her soft cheek against her 
mother’s, and her small hands rumpling 
the widow’s hair after a little pet way of 
her own; but Mrs. Dysart had not been 
minded to say “ Yes.” Her husband had 
not liked girls to wear earrings; so Sybil 
was sent away disappointed, though sunny 
and sweet-tempered as usual ; and a little 
later her mother overheard Jenny saying : 

‘‘Never mind, dear; I daresay when 
youre a married woman your husband will 
let you wear them, and give you others, 
too.” 

At any other time Mrs. Dysart would 
have paid no attention to the girlish, 
impetuous speech. She hardly did so even 
at the moment, but now, with Lionel’s 
letter in her hand, and her answer to it 
already in his, it came back to her with a 
pang keen enough to bring actual tears 
into her eyes. 

For it was true. Once married it would 
be no longer on her that those pretty coax- 
ings would be lavished; it would be no 
longer she who would have the power of 
granting or refusing her darling’s petitions ; 
but a young man who, less wise in his love, 
would be only too glad to say Yes to every 
request proffered by so winsome a speaker. 
Sybil’s mother would have no more right 
or possession over Lionel Ashleigh’s wife 
than any other relative; and as her 
mind went back to the days when the 
tiny dimpled body of her first-born lay 
within her arms, and the soft little flossy 
head nestled against her breast with that 
small inarticulate cry than which no music, 
however thrilling, can ever sound so wonder- 
ful in a mother’s ears, her very heart seemed 
to contract, and she almost hated Lionel 
for the request which she would have hated 
him more if he had never made. 





For it was her dearest desire that he 
should marry Sybil. 

Eversince something which had happened 
long years ago in the early days of her 
married life, something which had been the 
first nail in her husband’s coffin, and which 
had branded her soul with a sense of guilt 
—the letters of which no time, or grief, or 
penitence had ever had power to efface— 
she had watched over the two girls whom 
God had given her with a trembling 
morbid anxiety, as if she were striving to 
avert the wrath which she dreaded might 
be wreaked on them instead of on her who 
had evoked it ; an anxiety which gradually 
became concentrated on Sybil as the latter 
grew in years and developed the peculiarly 
winsome innocent manners and wild-rose 
type of beauty which had hitherto been 
only connected in the widow’s mind with a 
great sense of trust betrayed and selfish 
cruelty; and which never rose before her 
mind without bringing with it a shuddering 
recollection of certain words spoken in that 
wilderness skirting the seraph-guarded wall 
of Eden four thousand years before. 

“Where is Abel, thy brother ? 

“ And Cain answered and said: I know 
not. Then said He who spoke to him : 

“What hast thou done? The voice of 
thy brother’s blood crieth unto me from 
the ground.” 

Was not some such cry rising against 
her from the sods above a girlish grave 
even now? And was it not still unsatisfied 
and fated to remain so unless, indeed, 
it descended on her children? And who 
would protect them once she was gone? 
Mrs. Dysart could not trust in God; her 
sense of His justice was too keen. She 
wanted something human and tangible to 
cling to; something strong enough to serve 
as a rock to shelter her child when her own 
strength failed ; and as Lionel Ashleigh’s 
wife, married to a man upright, kindly, 
and loveable in every way, with her nearest 
friends among her husband’s family, and 
her wifely home within sight of her child- 
hood’s one, surely the girl would be safe. 
It was for this end that the mother had 
prayed, and schemed, and managed ; had 
kept Sybil out of the way of other people, 
and opened her doors to Lionel; and yet, 
now that her prayers were granted, and her 
management crowned with success, she was 
tormenting herself, not merely with the 
selfish grief for her child’s loss, but with a 
suddenly wakened dread lest she might 
have done unwisely after all; lest Sybil’s 
affections were less deeply engaged than 
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she had thought, and lest it might have 
been better to let her see more of the 
world and leave the result in God’s hands. 

“Mr. Lionel Ashleigh, ma’am.” 

He was come, then. 
regrets or misgivings; and she drew her- 
self upright, and even tried to smile as she 
saw him enter; but the effort was a failure. 
Not even a smile would make her face look 
anything but white and hard; and there 
was an unconscious shrinking from him in 
it which struck painfully on Lion as he 
came in, and made him more nervous and 
uncomfortable than he was before. 

Poor fellow! Mrs. Dysart had always 
been one of his greatest friends, but in her 
new character of” prospective mother-in-law 
he would rather have found himself in 
almost any other presence ; and the un- 
wonted sternness and frigidity of her 
manner tried his nerves more than she at 
all realised. 

“ Pray don’t thank me,” she said, cutting 
short his expressions of gratitude. “I can 
only tell you that you may speak to—my 
child. I do not at all know what she may 
say to you. I have never spoken to her on 
the subject; but if you fancy—if you think 
it wise to risk it P 

Lion looked at her full; the steady 
appealing glance of his brown eyes un- 
consciously quelling the faltering of her 
lips and heart. 

“JT fancy nothing,” he said; “but I 
would rather risk everything than not 
know. What I thank you for is for giving 
me the chance to ask her; for I don’t 
think you would unless you were willing 
yourself to trust her to me.” 

She was very fond of him, and her heart 
softened, yet she kept the softening out of 
her voice as she answered : 

“Tt is her willingness which is of con- 
sequence to you. I shall never try to force 
my daughter’s feelings in any way, and, as 
I said, I do not at all know whether she 
has even thought of you in this way as 
yet.” 


It was too late for | 





Lion’s heart sank still lower, yet he kept 
up his courage manfully. 

“That is one reason why I love her so 
dearly,” he said boldly ; “ because she is 
sO innocent and unconscious; not like 
other girls, always thinking of romance 
and love-making. But I do think she 
likes me; and in time—if she should get 
to care more for me in time—you won't 
be vexed, will you? I may tell her 
that much?” he interrupted himself to 
ask, with another of his frank direct 
looks. 

“T would rather you did not use my 
influence,” said Mrs. Dysart coldly; but 
then her womanly nature prevailed, and 
she put out her hand to him, her eyes 
shining through a mist of tears. 

“Forgive me, Lion, but I cannot be 
gracious over giving away the dearest 
thing I have on earth, even to you. I will 
tell you this, however; I would rather it 
was you than any other man, and I believe 
—I know—that you would take care of 
her. There, there,” as he nearly crushed 
her thin white fingers in the energy of his 
protestations ; ‘“‘don’t say any more now, 
but go to her, or I shall be getting dis- 
agreeable again. You will find her in the 
school-room, I think ; and—and do not 
keep her long. I cannot bear suspense.” 

And fearful lest her mood might change 
again, as she said, Lionel took her at her 
word, and went without another syllable. 
He felt like the young prince in a fairy 
tale. The dragon at the gate of the 
enchanted castle had been conquered ; now 
he had only to deal with the princess. 
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THE CORPORATION OF THE 


Scottish Provident 


Institution. 


No. 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


Tuts Orrice alone combines the advantages of 
Mutual Assurance with Moderate Premiums. 


THE PREMIUMS are so moderate that at most 
ages an assurance of £1200 or £1250 may be secured 
from the first for the same yearly payment which would 
elsewhere assure (with profits) £1000 only. 


A person of 30 may secure at once a provision of £5000 for his family, in case of his 
death, by a payment of little more than £100 a year. 


The whole PROFITS go to the Policyholders, on a 
system at once safe and equitable,—no share being given 
to those by whose early death there is a /oss. 


The effect of reserving the surplus for the survivors 
(who will, however, comprise more than half the mem- 
bers) has been that policies for £1000 have already been 
increased to £1400, £1600, and upwards. Some of 
the earlier have already been doubled. 


In each of the last Six Years the New Assurances have 
exceeded a Million. The Income in 1879 was £535,614. 
The Accumulated FUNDS at the close of the year were £3,629,000. 

Since the Act of 1870 the Funds have increased by Two Millions Sterling. 
THE 5TH INVESTIGATION with DIVISION of SURPLUS 


‘will be made at the end of the present year. 
REPORT, containing STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES, we// be sent on application. 


EDINBURGH, Oc#. 1880, JAMES WATSON, Manager. 








LONDON OFFICE-17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.c. 


BIRMINGHAM--Ann Street. 


ABERDEEN-—3 Union Terrace. 





BRISTOL—31 Clare Street, 


LEEDS—Royal Exchange. 


BELFAST—22 Waring Street. 








Scottish Provident Institution. 


TABLE OF PREMIUMS, BY DIFFERENT MODES OF PAYMENT, 
For Assurance of £100 at Death—With Profits. 





Annual ANNUAL PREMIUM LIMITED TO 
Premium pay- Single 

able during | Twenty-one Fourteen Seven Payment. 

Payments. Payments. Payments. 


£3 411 £5 10 
5 9 11 
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* ExampLe.—A person of 30 may thus secure £1000 at Death, by a yearly payment, during life, of £20 : 15s. 
This Premium, if paid to any other of the Scottish Mutual Offices, would secure £800 only, instead of £1000. 
[These Rates are about as low as the usual non-participating Rates of other Offices, 
which are expected to yield a surplus and whose sufficiency is guaranteed. | 

OR, if unwilling to burden himself with payments during his whole life, he may secure the same sum of 
£1000 by twenty-one yearly payments of £27 :18 : 4—being thus free of payment after age 50. 

+ At age 40 the Premium ceasing at age 60, is, for £1000, £33: 14:2, being about the same as most 
Offices require to be paid during the whole term of life. 
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ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 


Supported solely by Voluntary Contributions. 


——_—— 


LIFE-BOAT 


Loor, Cornwatt.—On the morning of the 
22nd October, 1880, during rough weather, the 
Looe Life-boat was launched, and proceeded 
through a heavy ground sea to a small fishing 
boat named the Ada, of Devonport, which had 
lost her foresail, jib, and mizen, and had become 
unmanageable. She was fast drifting on to a dan- 
gerous reef of rocks, and would undoubtedly have 
been wrecked had not the Life-boat promptly 
moored her in a safe position, after which she 
took her crew of two men safely ashore amidst 
the cheers of the spectators. ‘The two men were 
quite benumbed with the cold, and they expressed 


their deep gratitude for the help they had re- 
ceived, stating that they had given up all hope 
of being saved. 


Wuitby.—On the 28th October, about noon, a 
vessel was observed to be fast drifting on Whitby 
Rocks. She, however, succeeded in clearing the 
rocks, and was driven with tremendous force on 
the beach. The wind was then blowing a hurri- 
cane from the E.N.E., and the sea was extremely 
high. The Life-boat Holbert Whitworth put off 
to her assistance, and with great difficulty and 
danger succeeded in rescuing her crew, consisting 
of four men. She proved to be the schooner 
Reaper, of Douglas, bound from Ostend to Sun- 
derland, in ballast. 

At 1.30 p.M., a large fishing yawl, the Good 
Intent, of Staithes, was observed running for 
Whitby Sands, and as it was evident that she 
was in great distress, the same Life-boat again 
put off through a fearful sea, and, with great 
danger and difficulty, saved the crew, consisting 
of eight men. 

At 4.30 p.m. the schooner John Snell, of Great 
Yarmouth, bound thence to Newcastle with a 
cargo of wheat, was also seen to be making for the 
beach. It was feared that she would not succeed 
in reaching the shore, as the tremendous seas 
continually swept over her, completely hiding 
her from view at times. She fortunately, how- 
ever, kept her steerage-way, and eventually 
struck the beach. The same Life-boat, after 
being pulled for some distance through the 
seething mass of broken water, ultimately reached 
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SERVICES. 
the vessel, and succeeded in landing her crew, 
consisting of five men. 

At 3.15 p.m., the schooner /lizubeth Austin, of 
Rye, bound thence to Sunderland, in ballast, was 
seen to be drifting rapidly towards the beach. 
The second Life-boat at Whitby, the Harriott 
Forteath, was immediately launched, and, upon 
the vessel stranding, her crew of five men were 
with difficulty taken into the Life-boat and 
brought safely ashore. 

ScARBOROUGH.—During the same severe storm, 
on the 28th Oct., at about 9.30 A.M., the brig 
Mary, of South Shields, in trying to make the 
harbour, was driven by the wind and heavy 
sea on the shore. The Life-boat Lady Leigh was 
launched, and, after a severe struggle, reached 
the vessel, and saved her crew of six men and a 
boy. A minute or two after the crew had been 
taken off, the vessel’s mainmast broke close by 
the deck, and fell overboard with a crash, taking 
with it the foretop-mast. The crew and also 
the Life-boat had a very narrow escape. 

At 11 A.M., the Life-boat again went out, and 
rescued the crew of five men from the schooner 
Black-Eyed Susan, of Bideford, which had also 
gone ashore, and subsequently broke up. The 
Life-boat had to be pulled with great difficulty 
along the front of the Spa, being amongst heavy 
breakers the whole of the time. 

At about 3 p.m., the brig Jeune Adolphe, of 
Nantes, went ashore on the South Sands, and the 
Life-boat immediately went to her assistance, 
and saved her crew, consisting of eight men. 

At about 8.30 p.m., the Life-boat was launched 
for the fourth time this day, and rescued the 
crew, consisting of four men and the master’s 
wife, from the sloop J. Prizeman, of Plymouth, 
which had also stranded, This service was even 
more difficult and dangerous than the previous 
ones, as it was now dark, and the gale had, if 
possible, increased in its fury. 

On the following morning, the gale had 
somewhat moderated, after a terrible night; 
but the sea was still very rough. At about noon 
the Dutch galliot Herbruder went ashore, and 
the Life-boat was again promptly manned, and 
brought safely ashore the crew of three men. 
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ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION. 


SUPPORTED SOLELY BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Patroness—Ber Most Gracions Majesty the Queen. 
President—His Grace tHe Duxe or NorTaumBeRtann, P.C. 
Chairman—Tuomas Cuarman, Esq., F.R.S., V.P> 
Seereturyp—Ricwarp Lewis, of the Inner Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 
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Services of the Life-boats of the Institution in 1880 (to 31st Oct,), 


Amcott, 8.s., of West Hartlepool 
—assisted to save vessel, 
Anatolian, s.s., of Liverpool.... 
Andover, brigantine, of Dublin 
—assisted to save vessel and.. 
Atkins, fishing boat, of Liver- 
pool—rendered assistance. 
Bessie Jones, schooner, of Fleet- 
Betty, brig, of Tonsberg, Norway 


—assisted to beach vessel and 
Black Diamond, brigantine, of 
CGruernsey eee 
Bonne Adele, schooner, of Isigny, 


, schooner, of Bridgwater . 
Catherine, smack, of Cardigan.. 
Colombo, ship, of Greenock—as- 
sisted to save vessel and..... 

Columbus, steamer, of Liverpool 
—renderd assistance. 

Corea, barque, of Boston—as- 
sisted to save vessel and.....- 

Delabole, smack, of Fowey ..... 

Duguesclin, ketch, of Newcastle 
—assisted to save vessel and.. 

Facel, smack, of Grimsby 

forager, ketch, of Portsmouth— 
assisted to save vessel anl.... 

Guiding Star, barque, of Sal- 
combe es oe 

Hankow, s.s., of London—ren- 
dered assistance. 

Haroan, brig, of Porsgrund, Nor- 
way—assisted to save vessel and 

Harriette, swack, of Barnstaple . 

dJsabella, schooner, of Beaumuris 
—iussisted to save vessel and .. 

James, fishing boat, of Liverpool 
—rendered assistance, 

James, schooner, of Nefyn—ren- 
dered assistance, 

Jane Smith, schooner, of Ply- 
SOUR:  caskscces eee 

John and Mary, brigantine, of 
Belfast 

John Wesley, schooner, of 
rystwyth .. 

Jonah, schooner, of Wexford.... 

Lady Morris, fishing coble—ren- 

assistance, 
jston, ship, of Yarmouth, 
remained by vessel, 
Louisa, ketch, of Bideford ° 
Mabel, of Hartlepool—re- 
mained by vessel. 
Matilda Hilliard, barque, of Yar- 
mouth, N.S.....00¢ e 
Newbiggin, tishing cobles—ren- 


is, 


26 
6 


26 


14 
3 


10 


, Nimrod, sloop, of Jersey—assisted 
to save vessel and ooo 

Orient, barque, of Liverpool— 
rendered assistance. 

Orion, barque — remained 
vessel, 

Osnabrick, brigantine, of Papen- 
burg, Hanover .. ‘ 7 

Pacific, barque, of Swansea—ren- 
dered assistance, 

Fater, barque, of Sundswall.... 12 


by 


27 


Bridport ae eos 
Red Rose, s.s., of Cardiff—ren- 
dered assistance. 
Rival, billyboy ketch, of London 5 
Runswick fishing cobles — ren- 
dered assistance. 
Shannon, barque, of London .. 4 
Southend fishing smack — ren- 
dered assistance. 
Star of Peace, fishing coble—ren- 
dered assistance. 
Surinam, barque, of Amsterdam 
—uassisted to save vessel and.. 
Temperance Star, smack, of Ked- 
car—saved vessel and 

Thetis, schooner, of Pwilheli— 
rendered assistance. 

Wave, yawl, of Goole—rendered 


assistance, 


10 





Life-boat Services during 
Storms of October. 
Ada, fishing boat, of Devonport. 
Alice, Swedish brig ........ 
Black-Eyed Susan, schooner, of 
Bideford 
* Bangor, 


the 


schooner, of 


Content, coble—saved vessel and 
Cullercoats fishing cobles—ren- 
dered assistance. 
ifJigo, schooner—assisted to save 
essel,. 
Elizabeth 
RYO sco 
7 


Austin, schooner, of 
Ema rite 
Whitby 

Eva, schooner of 

Folkestone, brigat 

Fortuna, schooner, of Grimsby . 
Frannaes, brig, of Brevig ...... 
Good Intent, yaw, of Staithes .. 
Hazard, brig coccce 
Herbruder, Dutch galliot ....... 


Jane Hughes, schooner, of Car- 
narvon—remained by vessel. 
Jeune Adolphe, brig, of Nantes.. 
John Snell, schooner, of Great 

TOGO: 66.64cesensensncaae 
J. Prizeman, sloop, of Plymouth 
Julia, Danish brig—rendered as- 

sistance. 
Mazdalen Esther, schooner, of 

NOWQUEGY ocsccccccsescsceses 
Mary, brig, of South Shields .... 
Matchless, fishing boat—rendered 

assistance. 
Messenger, brig, of Salcombe.... 
Naiad, brig, of Whitby —re- 
mained by vessel. 
Nonp2reil, coble—saved vessel 
ONE sccccccccocces errr 
Reaper, schooner, of Douglas.... 
Robert Brown, schooner, of War- 
renpoint .... 

Royal Albert, schoone 

Suga, barque, of Carlshamn—as- 
sisted to save vessel. 

Sea klover, coble, saved vessel 

and . 

Sharon's Rose, 

Victoire, brigantine, of Irvine— 
saved Vessel And..ccccccececs 

Whitby, fishing coble .. eve 

William Ifill, brig, of Dundalk 
saved vessel and . 


The following Life-boats were 
also launched during the month 
of October to the aid of ships in 
distress; but their services ul- 
timately were not required :— 

Barmouth. Holy Island. 

Cahore. Hope Cove. 

Caister. Hunstanton. 

Chapel. Kessingland. 

Jleethorpes. Middlesborough. 

Donna Nook, Penarth, 

Drogheda, Piel. 

Falmouth. Poole. 

I leetwood. Ramsgate. 

Giles’ Quay. Saltburn. 

Gorleston. Skegness. 


Total lives saved by Life-boats, in 
1880 (to 31st Oct.), in addition 
to kighteen vessel8.......6. 

During the same period the Insti- 

tution granted rewards for saving 
lives by fishing and other boats 77 


Total of lives saved 
tn 1880 (to 31 0ct) $486 


Iron Duke, daudy, of London... | 


The number of lives saved either by the Life-boats of the Institution or by special exertions for which it has 
granted rewards, since its formation, is 27,252; for which services 98 Gold Medals, 907 Silver Medals, and 
£61,116 in cash have been granted as rewards. 

‘The Committee desire to acknowledge, with gratitude, the liberal support which they have received from the 
British public during the past few years, a support which has enabled them to establish their present great Life- 
saving fleet of 2'70 boats on the shores of the United Kingdom. Deeply sensible, however, of the great responsi- 
bility that rests on them to maintain the Life-boats in a thoroughly efficient state, and their crews practised in the 
management of the boats, which can only be eflected by a large and permanent annual income, they earnestly 
appeal to all classes of their countrymen to continue to aid them in upholding and perpetuating so great and truly 
national a work, 

Lhe expense of a Life-boat, its equipment, transporting-carriage, and Boat-house, averages £1,000, in addition to 
£70 a year needed to keep the Establisiment in a state of efliciency. 3 

Donations and Annual Subscriptions are thankfully received by the Bankers of the Institution, Messrs. 
Courts ANp Co., 59 Strand; Messrs, HERRIES, FARQUHAR, AND Co., 16 St. James’s Street; Messrs. Hoare, 37 fF ivet 
Street, London ; by all the other Bankers in the United Kingdom ; by ail the Life-boat Branches ; and by the Secretary, 
at the Institution, 14 Joun Street, ADELPHI, London, W.C.—November, 1880. 
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SYMINGTON’S  acw3hiven 
ggg Ronee cg PEA FLOUR 


For Soups, &c., in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets; and 1s., 1s. 6d., and 3s. Tins, 
PHA SOUP, Seasoned and Flavoured, in 1d., 2d., and 6d. Packets; and 1s. Tins. 
EGYPTIAN FOOD. This Food is a preparation of Finest Egyptian Lentils, and other 
Nutritious Substances. For Invalids and Persons of Weak Digestion, or for Children, it is 
| invaluable. In Tins, 1s. per lb. 
ARABS’ COFFEE, in Oblong Tins, Llb., ilb., and 31b., 2s. per Ib. 
PATENT COFFERS, in Tins, Lib., $lb., and ilb., 1s., 1s. 4d., and 1s. 8d. per Ib. 
DELION COFFEE,.—Breakfast Beverage for Persons of weak digestion. In Tins, 6d. 
1s., and 1s. 6d. each. 


W. SYMINGTON & CO., Bowden Steam Mills, Market Harborough. 
ESTABLISHED OVER FIFTY YEARS. 
RETAIL—16, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. Sold by all Grocers. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


CELEBRATED 


STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


Every Packet bears the fac-simile A : 
Signature, 
-_ 


ros me 
PULVERMACHER’S IMPROVED PATENT 


CALVANIC CHAIN BANDS, BELTS, 2 BATTERIES 


A self-applicable curative, perfectly harmless, and vastly superior to other remedies. 


Though externally applied it has an internal action, physiologically, physically, and chemically upon the system, 
assisting nature to re-establish the normal balance of health and vigour, as witness the remarkable cures daily effected in 
cases of RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, GOUT, DEAFNESS, HEAD AND TOOTH ACHE, PARALYSIS, 
NERVOUS DEBILITY, and Functional Derangementa, &c., by means of PULVERMACHER’S GALVANIO 
APPLIANCES, when all other remedies bave failed. 

A few of the daily increasing number of testimonials communicated by grateful patients are reproduced in the 
pamphlet “‘ Galvanism, Nature’s Chief Restorer of Impaired Vital Energy,” post free on application to 


J. L. Pulvermacher’s Galvanic Establishment, 194, Regent Street, London, W. 


Wi'-G.H. JONES 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 57, GREAT RUSSELL ST,, LONDON 
(Immediately opposite the British Musewm), 
Supplies, by his absolutely painless system of dentistry, the Great Exhibition 
Prize Medal Teeth (London, Paris, New York, Berlin, Vienna, etc.). 
S. G. HUTCHINS, Esq., Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen, says : 
“T am glad you have obtained Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider 
the perfection of painless dentistry.” 
Proressor GARDNER, late of the Royal Polytechnic Institution, says : 


“T have examined and tested your patented painless system of adjustment; it is quite perfect, 
and is the most successful application of scientific laws for securing actual wear and comfort yet 


introduced.” 
Consultations free daily from 10 to 5. Pamphlet “ Painless Dentistry,” gratis and post free. 
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DR. ROOKES 
ORIENTAL PILLS& SOLAR ELIXIR. 


THESE WELL-KNOWN FAMILY MEDICINES have had a continually increasing sale throughout 
the United Kingdom and the British Colonies since their introduction in 1836, ayd are especially 
noted for their STRENGTHENING and RESTORATIVE Properties. Hence their in?ariable success 
in the RELIEF and CURE of _ 

INDIGESTION, | PULMONARY CONSUMP®’AY, 

LIVER COMPLAINTS, | RHEUMATISM, “s" 

ASTHMA, GOUT, SCROFULA, es 

BRONCHITIS, | GENERAL DEBILITY, 4 
And all Diseases of the NERVOUS SYSTEM, 


Whether arising from a sedentary mode of life, unkealthy occupation, insalubrious climate, or other 
cause whatsoever. 








The ORIENTAL PILLS are sold in Boxes at 1s. 14d. and 4s. 6d. each. 
The SOLAR ELIXIR in Bottles at 4s. 6d. and 11s. each. 
Both to be obtained of all Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendo: - 


, 4 


DR. ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET. 


All who wish to preserve health and thus prolong life, should read Dr. Rookr’s “ ANTI-LANCET,” 
or “HANDY GUIDE to DOMESTIC MEDICINE,” which contains 172 pages, and is replet. with 
anecdotes, sketches, biographical matter, portraits of eminent men, &c. 

It may be obtained GRATIS of any Chemist, or POST FREE from Dr. ROOKE, Scarborough, 
England. 

Concerning this book, the late eminent author, Sheridan Knowles, observed : “Jt will be an 
incalculable boon to every person who can read and think.” 


CROSBYS 


BALSAMIC 


COUGH ELIXTR. 


OPIATES, NARCOTICS, and SQUILLS are too often invoked to give relief in COUGHS, COLDS, and all 

FULMONABY meme ang ~~ on Lge Ea. which yield momentary relief at the expense of 
ee e ve organs, an us increase t debility which lies at the root of the malad; od 

points to OROSBY’S BALSAMIO COUGH ELIXIR as the true Femedy. ee 
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DR. ROOKE’S TESTIMONIAL. 


Dz. Rooxg, Scarborough, author of the “ Anti-Lancet,” says :— 

“T have repeatedly observed how very rapidly and | “and I can, with the greatest confidence, recom- 
“ invariably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation “mend it as @ most valuable adjunct to an other. 
‘*of the Chest in cases of Pulmonary Consumption; | “wise strengthening treatment for this disease.” 
This medicine, which is free fr i d squills, ml irritati digesti: 

strengthens the constitution. Emer Tis wel with the Boe = dey ny gg ienmenaneties eaatninen ane 


ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION INFLUENZA, CONSUMPTIVE NIGHT SWEAT 
BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, . | QUINSY, | And all affections of the Throat  § Chest. 








Sold in Bottles, at 1s. 9d., 4s, 6d., and 11s. each, by all respectable Chemi and wholesale 
by JAMES M. CROSBY, Chemist, Scarborough, England. ” 


*,* Invalids should read Crosby’s Prize Treatise on “ D . 
which can be had Gratis of all Chemists, on" DISEASES OF THE LUNGS AND AIR-VESSELS,” a copy of 
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